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aetna 
M5. GIBSON, No. 40 UNION SQUARE, BEGS TO 
inform her friends and the public sh 
po eden het poy Sm, e pul that she has resigned the 


cherge H. Dana W: a already favour- 
ably — to the community as an pmb A and onsccestel 


Mrs. Ward will make every effort to sustain the school in its 
present state of efficiency. The same masters will be retained 
and the same course of studies pursued. 

Mrs. Gibson returns thanks for the generous confidence so long 
reposed in her, and hopes it will be also extended to her successor. 


RS. H. DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 
GIBSON to announce that the School No. 40 Union 
Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 


THE WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A —-y to the Swiss Mili Department, preceded by a Dis- 
course to the Federal Military Bociety, assembled at Beene, Au- 
gust 18, 1862. By . 

FERDINAND LECOMTE. 
Translated from the French by a Staff Officer. 
In one volume, 12mo. Price $1. 

Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. Just published by 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, N. Y. 





SCOTCH SONGS, 
IRISH SONGS, 
COMIC SONGS. 





Ons Hunprep Sones or ScoTLaNp.—Onz Hunprep Sonos | ti 


or IngLanp.—One Huxprep Comic Sones. Words and Music. 
Price of each, in boards, 50 cents ; paper, 40 cents. Mailed, post- 
paid on receipt of the price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


BLACKWOOD 


AND THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THESE RENOWNED PERIODICALS 
COMMENCE JULY, 1863. 


They comprise the 
NORTH LONDON QUARTERLY 
WHSTMINGTEE REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Prices not tobe increased! Postage to be reduced / 
Price—$3 per year singly or $10 per year for the whole five. 
Postage for the whole five Periodicals only Fifty-six cents a year. 

LEONARD SCOTT & Co., Publishers. 
38 Walker Street, New York. 











THE . 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Once more the Editor of this journal begs leave to thank the 
blic for the generous and still increasing support which enables 
jim to “‘ be just and fear not.” He will continue to expose shams 
of all kinds, and to discuss fearlessly all subjects of public inter- 
est, using no other weapons than legitimate criticism and satire. 
te no disposition to — in the language of egotism, (ul- 
though he might be pardoned for be’ proud of his success in 
having established such a journal on a basis), he will say no 
more on the present occasion, but subjoin a few extracts from re- 
views and notices of the June number, by the leading papers of our 
principal cities :— 


From “ Morris and Willis’s Home Journal.” 

Mr. E. I. Sears has reason to be proud of the position his pub- 
lication has gained, and it is pleasant forall Americans to contem- 
plate that, high-toned as his work is, it is fully and properly appre- 
ciated by our people. We cannot too often or too hly com- 
mend it to readers of refined taste. 


From the ‘‘ New York Daily Times.” 

“The National Quarterly Review,” for June, is an able and 
scholarly miscellany, dealing with subjects of standard importance, 
ratherthan of temporary concerns. * * * “ Arabian e 
and Literature,” “Manufacture and Use of Artificial Precious 
Stones,” and other articles we might particularize, are all learnedly 
treated, and show research not often found in our periodicals, 


From the “ Cincinnati Gazette.” 

Good-humoured, yet unsparing in its denunciation of all shams ; 
ressive, but not destructive ; learned, but never pedantic— 
e “ National Review” has won its way to an honourable posi- 
tion among periodicals of its class in Europe and America, at a 
me, too, when most men, absorbed in the exegencies of the 
crisis, have little leisure or inclination for the discussion of philo- 
sophical or literary topics. The triumph of Mr. Sears over such 
pec’ difficulties, is the best testimony that can be given to the 
ability with which he has conducted his enterprise. e has com- 

manded success because, and only because, he deserved it. 


From the “ Philadelphia Press.” 

Taken as a whole, a better quarter! MY than this is not published 
anywhere. Mr. Edward I. Sears, A. M., its editor and Feoreieter, 
bad times, many culties, 
and much opposition, (arising out of his resolve to be “just and 
fear not ;’’) but it is now established, a guiding power in the repub- 
lic of letters, a gees me whose advent is always looked for with 

high expectation, and welcomed with lovely joy. 


From the “ Toronto Globe.” 

Its articles on classical subjects are very ably written, while 
those on general topics manifest both vigour of mind and readi- 
ness of pen. The portion of the “ Review” devoted to the criti- 
cism of new poy any and which, we suspect, is under the 
supervision of Mr. Sears himself, displays great impartiality and 


independence. 
From the “ Boston Post.” 

An article on “Arabic Language and Literature” contains, as 
usual in this class of articles in this review, much research and 
sound learning. There is one thing in particular which we notice 
in this publication, it is up to the times, and, on ail subjects 
which it takes up for discussion, it has the running facts ot the 
day, the latest transactions, so that there is the light of the latest 
events thrown upon the points under discussion—this gives it a 
practical value to the man of the time, as well as to scholars. 


From the “ Baltimore Daily American.” 





= Se Sight.—Seeing from the St h 
—Psychic Ph 8 liq The Senses—The 
Soul not dependent on the Body-®A Perilous Night Walk—On a 





Liberty Poo minor, Sermons in ep ereagunne~te the 
July OLOGICAL JOURNAL, l5c., or $1 50 a year. 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 





LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 


T= SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 
in New York, renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 
turer and Literary Agent. 


He has pi and is new lectures in prose and 
adapted to popular erovennen i and will deliver them on ac- 
le terms, at the invitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 

ceums, and Institutes throughout the eae ta He will also de- 
liver addresses on anniversary occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social. 
Literary Agency. 
The subscriber wili continue his Li: Agency. Its object is 
to assist authors. Manuscripts are critically read. A candid opin- 
ion is given. They are then, if approved, recommended to pub- 
lishers. For this opinion, whether favourable or adv an ad- 
eee fee of ten do’ ae jn ny ——— be — by 
or Express, er manuscri, prepaid. tters of! 
inquiry or aski vice should always cover a small fee, to com- 
pensate time trouble in replies. Address, 


Park Benjamin, % West 45th St., New York. 


“J ORD BROUGHAM.’’—Dr. E. H. Dixon, Stowewati Jack- 
son, anp Anna E. Dickson, with Portraits, Biographi 


and Phrenological developmen ven in July No. Phrenol 
Journal. 15c. a No. oF 4 - 





: “It is gratifying to find a work of this sort eminently national in 
us ciannial 


, and cringing to no party, and fearless in its advocacy 
of the best interests of the country. 


From the “ New-Yorker.” 

It is well provided, as usual, with a backbone of solid subjects, 
with a lively complement of nerve and arteries in the entertaining 
and ble manner, in which they are treated. * * * In —- 80 
well does the “ National Quarterly” perform its function, in im- 
| awe knowledge clearly and easily, that it seems an almost in- 

ispensable work in the career of every student. Good scholars, 
in the eral sense, could be made by the habitual perusal of this 
work alone. 

From the Philadelphia “Daily News.” 

As usual, it abounds in that kind of matter which is so essential 
to our intellectual life. On its every may be found the re- 
sults of deep study and polished education, and none can peruse it 
without. profit. 

From the Pittsburgh “‘ Gazette,’’ 

This quarterly review takes rank with the very first of the Eu- 
ro reviews. The indefatigable labours of its able and learned 
editor have been rewarded in the now acknowledged position of 
the “ National Quarterly” inthe literary world. Let any one who 
doubts the fact that we have a review equal in every respect to 
the quarterly reviews of Great Britain, take up the present num- 
ber of the “National Quarterly,” and the number preceding this one, 
and com them with any two numbers of any of the foreign 
reviews he can find. 

From the “‘ New York Herald.” 

The current number of this excellent review contains a variety 

of first-class articles, It compares favourably with the best of 


English quarterlies in learning and ability, while it is far more 
veatable and attractive. - 





The June number begins the seventh volume. 





DOUBLE NU NDE asd, OF ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July contains Por- 
Characters and of Lord Bro 


ugham, E. H. Dixo 
—— Jackson, Anna An Illustrated - -“ on 


e Ti Facial 
Tilustrations. Eruxotoct—The Fossil Man Orig aad Patare ” 
’ Destiny—Somnambulism—Second The Soul—Night-Walk- 
‘om: 


The Royal Cond ‘Women 
of Turkey—Female Life in and Body—Man’s Reli- 


‘ature—Accountability—! ; 
 oeheey New Volume. FOWLER © WELLS NY 





coun rs copying this advertisement 
will be eulitied to the Revled tora your tp oa 


TERMs. a year, in advance ; single Numbers, $1. No deduc- 
tion from regular subscription mnde in future. 

The work is to be had agents in all parts of the United 
States and America. 


Orders for copies must be accompanied with 75 cents 
American stamps. 


+ General Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street. 


All communications to be addressed to 
BDWARD I. SHARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York, 


————_d 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


THE BARBARITIES OF SLAVERY. 
New Edition, with a Dedication, by the 


HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 
Octavo, 80 pages, good rand type. Price 25c. 
Publishied by the , owed en’s Republican. Union, and sold to 
e trade by 


JOHN BRADBURN (Successor to M. Doolady,) 
No. 49 Wanker 81., New York. 
N.B.—Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


“ OYAL COURTSHIP”’—How condueted. The Women of 

Turkey—Manners and Customs—Dresses—Vailed Ladies— 
Love—Courtship—Money—How they in Eng ‘emale 
tion—Clean Teeth 





Life in London—Se Women—Their 
—Pure Breath—Etc. July PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, l5c. 
$150 a year. 





“fPHE FOSSIL MAN.”—Ertuyo.oey.—Human Origin. The 
Pre-Adamite Man. Also Lapy Puysicians. Fhoscqng in 

the Army—Toe Corns and Boot Heels—To Correspondents— 

and Low Foreheads—Endless Punishment—Well-balanced Heads— 

Teaching Negroes—To Make the Hair Grow—in the PHRENOLOGI- 

CAL JouxNAL, for July, 15c. $150a year. FowLer & WELLS, N. Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MACAZINE, 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ Magazine published— 
with Coloured Fashion Plate, and of the latest designs of 
Fashion, together with original diagrams of Needlework and 
numerous Tales, Poetry and General Literature, by the 
most eminent authors. The household information in this 
publication alone is worth the annual subscription. Price 
25 cents, or $3 a year. 

FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 

The Great Comic Paper of America. Containing 16 Pages 
(same size as Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Illustrations of the day, containing Comic 
History of the Month, besides the best Humorous Litera- 
ture of the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western Stories, 
Anecdotes, etc. Price 10 cents. 

FRANE LESLIE’S HEROIC INCIDENTS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. A collection of the most in- 
teresting and daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. 
It is embellished with 40 striking Illustrations, beautifully 
drawn and engraved, and is neatly bound in an Illustrated 
Cover, printed in Colours. Price 25 cents. 

FRANE LESLIE’S ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 

Or German [Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
Price 8 cents, or $3 a year. 








“ EW FACIAL ANGLE,” and mode of measurement, with 
Mustrations, Human Skulls, Outlines of four Skulls, Out- 
lines of three Heads—Shape of Heads—Caucasian Brain, Indien 
Brain—Biack Hawk, etc. 
OBSERVATION AND REFLECTION. Instinct and Reason, Detected 
by the Teeth—The lost Camel—in the July PaRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL. 15c. $150a year. FowLer & WELLS, N. Y. 





Now Ready. 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
EMBELLISHED WITH 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
Beautifully Drawn and Engraved 
HEROIC INCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES 


OF THE 
Berne a COLLECTION OF 


The Most Interesting and Exciting Events 
of the Present Remarkable Crisis 
in our History. 
FRANK LESLIE, No. 19 City Hall-square. 


GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAYX & SONS, 
Nos. $2 and 84 Water 8r., N. ¥., 
Have been awarded a ’ 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
t Sitcchent w ee. Woe _ 





with 


and Pianos. 

There were two hundred and -nine Pianos from all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times says: 

“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is BMPHATIO, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.” 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 





pee, Pas and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpen Laws. 
— Lis geome ennai We eupply everything in our 
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THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. INSURANCE. STAZEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING EST. 
. an ‘treet, doors 
TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 1862. Broadway, New York, and 47 North Highth Street, 
OF THE = Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 
MANHATTAN LIFE OFFICE OF THE 
INSURANCE > ANY SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, See nner EDIE oe tn the garment, Thelegupe 
OF NEW YORK. 











New York, Jan. 1, 1863, 

Net assets, Jan. 1, 1862 ........... paseo’ Tone, 991,190,619 41 
Receipts during the year: 

= —— premiums, an- 

For Tntefets ad ents i 88,567 21 

For Rents accrued and deferred Pre- 
Pug sanete i TOE arcgrcqnee - 41,041 86 539,567 36 

Gene no ons ecnes 009.2% etiuseces «sees $1,660,179 77 


DISB 

Paid Claims by death on Polici: 
bonus and payments on ‘Anite. $145,382 25 
Paid Salaries, edi- 
Sib cbees oe odhaedsshegee se: GUO UO 
Paid Dividends, ” Reinsurance, Pur- 
chased Policies, and bonus and In- 
terest on Dividends. 








Real Estate.........-...---- 

Premium Notes on Policies in force... 
(The actuarial estimate of the value 

of the Policies which secure these 

Notes is $650,000.) 

Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums 


deferred 
United States Stocks and New York 
State Stocks. .... 2.0... cece eeeece 117,344 27 
ums and Interest in the hands 
of Agents in —< of ——. 
and transmission, Bonds 94,860 11 
Temporary Loans on ete Stocks 31,050 00 
Interest accrued to 1st January, and 
all other property ............++0++ 21,828 07 


Mn Ce Sa eden stn ced ed peedvedqevded $1,360,467 28 

An allotment yen | of THIRTY PER CENT. has been made 
on Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies participating, e 
which two or more 2 snienal premiums have been paid, free 
Government tax. 

Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has been ordered —_ 
at the time of paying the annual premiums on the Policies to t! 
entitled to same, under the rules Company, on Dividends 
heretofore declared, and represented by Scrip on the books of the 


Com: be 
— HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y¥. WEMP! Secretary. 
J. L. HALSEY, ‘Assistant Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 


— 
EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANFE (C0, 


Instituted in 1807. 
London and New York, 
This Company has been in successful operation over 
Fifty Years. 
DOIN 2 n0ccescieidisbascecuretoont $25,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,%@,900, 
’ INCOMB 
OVER 5,000 PEB DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 1) years, from $5,000 to 
$25,000 on a single life. 
War Risk Taken. 
BONUS EVERY ¥F FTH YEAR. 
Profits paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on ap- 
plication to the Office of the Company, 
No. 60 Wall Street. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE fBGUB ANCE PRO ARS. 1 
_ CORPORATED 1 
Ne. 6 Wall | ee 


Cash ween eee ew neee 
SEVENTY-FIV. CENT. of the Profits divided annually to 


a ma “May, 1861, aay a: 
Second Dividend, May, 18 60 per cent. 


Lapay,. interest at 6 = annum, and redeem} 
i in CASH when the assets sah the sum of 








Five Hundred Thousand Dol 
Insurances effected and policies issued on the most favourable 
Directors. 

James W. Otis, Thos. Tilesto’ R. M. Blatchford, 
Caleb B Thomas W. Daniel B. Fearing, 


8idn ‘ 
Cornelius McCoon, Wyllis Blackstone, Joshua J. Henry, 
Drak Josiah Lan r 


e e, 
Jobn ‘eentndloss, Oliver 8. Carter, 
Wm. Barton, 8h 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 


SECURITY 
FRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


31 PINE STREBT, N. ¥. 


Cash Capital, - - - - = ~ = = $600,000 
Surplus, February Ist, 1863, - - - 190,769 


Net Assets,- - - - - - = §690,769 84 
Ne Other Liabilities. 
Dustans Rucurvs % Pus Onwe. ov Nev Paovres. 


on the LAKES, RES, GANALS, insure guia Jus by 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


JOSEPH WALKER, 
. THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice President 
B. L, Harpocg, Beeretary, 








$09,712 49 


Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 








New Yorx, Octorgr 3ist, 1862. 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT. OF Pee arta OF 
this Com is in conformity with the require- 
inents of the of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
Premiums received dpwing th on October 4 $413,155 08 
dpring the year to Oct. 
“On Marine BIMEReeeceeoon AOL 14 2 
On Inland... ....0.ceeee00s5 Sees 70,914 18 
On Fire . 88,119 88 1,710,183 26 
oe 6 eet Sey esecece a 131 985 61 


Perr 
Losses during the year : 
On Marine Risks rts 90 mbna al 2s 
On Fire Risks 






pace secepocccocnececos 21, 114 21 
; $1,141,564 29 
Expenses and Re-insurances.......... 90,120 33 1,231,684 62 
Net Profits... ...ccccecsccccnccccccccccsccescs $206,119 39 
The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 
follows, viz. :— 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............... $519,000 00 
8 Loans on Stocks, Accrued interest on Bonds 
~~ 0} and Loans, Rents of Real Estate, sees on 
bez meee 164,106 66 
Bills Receivable. 925,251 83 
Premium Accounts not yet collected 31,451 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated.... 23,740 00 
Werk cocednntecsgntcaccncpeesencse ocaceces ae saa 21 
The Board of Trustees poe this day directed that a Dividend of 
Interest to November Ist, 1862, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on 


= outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on and after that 


, that a Dividend of SIXTEE iol cent. in scrip to the dealers 
of the Com y, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, 
be issued r the Ist of January next. 

It is farther ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the 1st January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
that day, thereb jaaving on cmt an amount of accumulated profits of 
over O. 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szcuetarr. 





This Com y issues Duiahen payahte te Or. 
der in Lo m, at the Office 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 


Trustees: 
Moses H. — Louis Loru Alex. M. Lawren 
Roswell 8) Simon De V John A. Iselin. 
Oliver -_ John Whitehead. dwin Bartlet 
Frederick Chauncey, Elias a 
ou! Gans it Marchal, George G. Hobson, 
Pato, | h Foulke, J Perey Bs Prney 
i Jacob ‘oulke, Jr., ercy 
Fred. G. Foster, aa Nevius, Samuel M. Fox, 
poe me Gaillard, Jr, Joseph V. Onativia, 
kawhea 8. Jaffray, rd 
Emest Usylus, 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, Presiden 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Wie President. 
Bpwarp R. Anruony, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 
AUGUST BELMONT 4 CO. 
Bankers, 











No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 
[ible LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAIL- 
able in all parts of the world through the Messrs. 


of Paris, London, ort, Vienna, and Naples, and their corre- 
spondents. 





weet for the 


t Mon 
CHAS. F. as F. arramas,t xoBeRi No. $3 Prive STREET, New York, 


Ou FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 
London, the Bank of Liverpool, and on the Branches of the 
CREDITS issued. Sterling LY = Ga and 
o 
payable in Canada and Chicago, purchased or Co! flected. ~~ 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Bankers, 





Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


1ssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Oredit ror Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 
BILLS ON LONDON. 


In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Satz sr 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wa. Srnzzt. 


BROWN BROTHERS & OO. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New Work, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, © ~se in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. 














AUGUST BRENTANO’S 
Book Store, Stationery and News Emporium, 
No. 636 BROADWAY. 

All Foreign and American News papers and Penodicals, for 

ni el dig or enaliey without eatre dhtcon = 
N. B.—Back numbers of the ALBION and all the principal Pe 

riodicals, Newspapers and Magazines always on hand. 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 
SILK DRESSES AND AREA) CLEANSED 
SUCCESSFULLY— E UP OR RIPPED. 


Shawls dyed the most anes or grave colours. All kinds 
of ami Caplan, agement « or redyed Goods received and 
returned Express, "The und: have but one office in 
New York; they have no office in ¢ city of Brooklyn. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John &t., N. Y 


THE TURKISH BATH COMPANY. 


Turkish Bath: Comp the wishes of the Public, the Shares of the 
Company have been reduced to TEN DOLLARS 


wthons, however, subscribimg for five shares, or to the amount of 

beside the _— dividend, enjoy the privilege of a 

uke TICKET, available once in every two months, w gua- 
rantees 12 per cent, on the investment. 

Subscriptions to the Stock of the TURKISH BATH COMPANY, 

Ho ma be te eee at the oflices of the ———- Journals; 


Evening Post, Journal of Commerce, Tribune, 
World, Vanity Fubren andat Messrs. Appleby’s, Se No. 183 133 Water St. 

The tex, W. gentlemen TD) va the Board of wage Fy 
Hon. Alex. W. beng | a Mott, M. 


ae eer MB, Bani 
=e tr: rg Ba Col. . ’ od 





Godfrey Gunther, ng John Torrey, MD., 
Charles King, LL.D., Pres. Gol. | W. H. Van uren, X.D.,Banitary 
College. ° Commissio 


C. OSCANYAN, Secretary and ee Manage: 
N, B.—Mr. OSCANYAN can be seen at the office of Vanity 
No. 116 Nassau 8t., or at No. 37 Lafayette-place. 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


Wr corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick 
all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in 
some active disease, or it may merely or listless, de d 
and good for nothing. But yen on cannot have good health while 
your blood is impure. Ayer’s rilla purges out these impu- 
rities and stimulates the o “¥@ life isto vigorous action, re- 
storing the health and lin ng disease. Hence it rapidly cures 
a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, 
such as Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumours, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils 1. weg 8 Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Seal ingworm, Cancer or Canver- 
ous Tumours, Sore Eyes, hs bhocsten such as Retention, Ir- 
i Suppression, Whites, Sterility, Syphilis or Venereal 
eases, Liver Complaints and Heart Diseases, Try AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising activity with 
which it cleanses the blood and cures the disorders. 
Ayer’s Cugrry Pectorat is so universally known to surpass 
7 other remedy for the cure of or 8, Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Sonsumption, and for 
the reliet o eacteewe Patients in advanced stages of the di- 
sease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues} 
The world knows them. 
Aver’s Catuartic Prtts—for Costiveness, er Ane Indiges 
oon, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, H Heartburn, 
heumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the pur- 
poses of a purgative medicine. 
Pe oe = by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
Druggists everywhere. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

ALL SUFFERERS from the above complaints, either of recent 
or long cuading, ire advised to use s Gout and 
Rheuma Is. They can be relied upon as the most 
safe,and effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have been 
universally used in Europe for many years with the greatest 
success. 

Prepared in On ankle by PROUT & HARSANT;; and sold by 
WE & CO. Street, New York; and most other 
Medicine Venders. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, 229 Strand, London,”’ to be im- 
pressed upon the Government stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 

















“AMALCAM BELLS, 
At prices within the reach of every 


a2 
S Church, School-house, Cemetery, Factory, or Farm 
~ in the land." ‘ 
Their use in all parts of the United States and 
3 for the past four years, proves them to combine most valu- 
HonsusNEas ena ich are TONE, STRENGTH, 80- 
<q -NOROUSN and DURABILITY OF VIBRATION un- 
3 ont by any "other manufacture. Sizes 50 to 50,000 Bhs., 
ess than half the price of other metals, or 12 cts. 
A a. nd which = we warrant them twelve months. 
ot per non, tal taken in exchange. Send for a circular. 
. PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., Manuractunsrs, 
< 


190 William Street, N. Y. 


HE ELEVENTH HOUR. —It is not too late,— 
Read the beautifully illustrated book, “Human Frailty.” 

Sold by Doctor BARROW, 194 Bleecker Btreet, four doors -~ 

pon 7, York. Mailed free everywhere, vy ae 

} Coney. Also, by WELLS & CO., 115 
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Franklin sires N 
FOR SALE. 
First Class 416 Acres, near Brockvill 
Canada West. Soil excellent and highly productive. ~ 
Apply at the Ofte of the “ ALBION. 
Dec. 15, 1862. 





JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
s TE E L PEN BSB, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AXD TO THE TRADE AT THE 
urer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Hewry Owen, Agent. 


TO CRICKET AND BASE BALL PLAYERS. 
sale | NEW STYLE OF SHOES a BALL PLAYING, 

es, and a assortment 
French “Gat Boots lf Boot ots and Bhoes with Bend Soles, Ready 
“"s SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST, near Broadway, 
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Hiterature, 


MARC ANTONY. 


Lo, we are side by side !—One dark arm furls 
Around me like a serpent warm and bare ; 
The other, lifted mid a gleam of Is, 
Holds a full golden goblet high in air ; 
Her face is shining thro’ her cloudy curls, 
With light that makes me drunken unaware, 
And with my chin upon my breast, I smile 
Upon her, darkening inward all the while. 


And tbro’ the chamber curtains, backward rolled 
By spicy winds that fan my fever’d head, 
I see a sandy flat slope yellow as gold 
To the brown banks of Nilus wrinkling red 
In the slow sunset; and mine eyes behold 
The west, low down beyond the river’s bed, 
Grow sullen, ribb’d with many a brazen bar, 
Under the white smile of the Cyprian star. 


A bitter Roman vision floateth black 

Before me, in my dizzy soul’s despite ; 
The Roman armour brindles on my back, 

My swelling nostrils drink the fumes of fight ;— 
But then. ...she smiles upon me, and I lack 

The warrior will that frowns in lewd delight, 
And, passionately proud and desolate, 
I smile an answer to the joy I hate. 


or ouiins uninvoked, asleep, awake, 
akes sunshine on the grave of buried powers— 
Ofttimes I wholly loathe her for the sake 
Of manhood slipt away in easeful hours; 
But from her lips mild words and kisses break, 
Till I am like a ruin mock'd with flowers; 
I think of Honour’s face, then turn to hers— 
Dark, like the splendid shame that she confers ! 


Lo, how her dark arm holds me !—I am bound 
By the soft touch of fingers light as leaves ; 
I drag my face aside, but at the sound 
Of her low voice I turn, and she perceives 
The cloud of Rome upon my face, and round 
My neck she twines her odorous arms and grieves, 
Shedding upon a heart as soft as they 
Tears ‘tis a hero's task to kiss away. 


And then she loosens from me, trembling still, 
Like a bright throbbing robe, and bids me “ Go!” 
When pearly tears her drooping eyelids fill 
And her swart beauty whitens into snow,— 
And, lost to use of life and hope and will, 
I gaze upon her with a warrior’s woe, 
And turn, and watch her sidelong in annoy, 
Then snatch her to me, flushed with shame and joy. 


Once more, O Rome, I would be son of thine ! 

This constant prayer my chain’d soul ever saith. 
I thirst for honourable end—I pine 

Not thus to kiss away my mortal breath ; 
But comfort poor as this may not be mine, 

I cannot even die a Roman death ; 
I seek a Roman’s grave, a Roman’s rest ; 
But, dying, I would die upon her breast. 

AvAM CAVERSWALL. 
snianieneillbiiibetiie 


NOT A RIPPLE ON THE SEA. 


Where Normandy bares its weather-beaten brow to meet 
the north-west winds lies the village of Orbec. A merry 
brook hurrying from the inland hills marks the middle of a 
ravine between the tall tawny cliffs; and the little hamlet 
nestles just where the clear fresh water soaks into the smooth 
sea sand, or meets the highest sweep of mounting tide. To 
the right and to the left rise wide undulating downs. Behind, 
dull straight roads and hedgeless fields stretch far away in 
gaint ascent to the forest that fringes the horizon. In front 
is the sea. At high water the waves rise to the very threshold 
of the three or four cottages which occupy the narrow ex- 

ity of the ravine. The last bound of the brook from the 
rough pebbly causeway, that has been built for it through the 
village into the rude sea eager to absorb it, is lost and hiddeu 
in the dancing spray. Orbec should always be seen at low 
tide. Then the sand and rock lie open to the sky for many 
score of yards. At eve the sun casts deep violet shadows on 
the yellow cliffs, and wakes in every lingering pool among the 


rocks & hun glowing colours. The sand shines smooth 
and clear, catching the sloping rays with its myriads tiny 
particles, dotted here and there with stones and bright green 


moss—more rarely with the opal and hire mass of some 

torn jelly-fish. From the southern side of the village stretches 

out a long rock rising over sand and sea for nearly 

half a mile, and crowned, just where it seems to be sinking 
riven by the 


of twenty more, are enough to 
or rather w give signs of life if itself were absent. 

ly on the Jour des Morts is nobody to be seen. Then all 
Orbec is at*church. On other days half-a-dozen sturdy 
and girls, with close-cropped yellow hair and bright brown 
limbs, are sure to be dabbling on the shore; and it is more 
than probable that several of their mothers and their sisters 
will be at the same time cleansing and re linen of 
their respective families in the running brook. und ruddy 
nets will be grouped some b' boys and men. Noristhere 
wanting at Orbec the symbol of death, as well as the personi- 
fications of strong healthy life. The a of death is there ; 
speaking, however, not only of the death that will crumble 
away those lusty forms and still those cheery voices, but also 
of a better life. High over the housetops, and within sight of 
the homeward or outward bound fishermen for many a mile, 
is reared a tall rude crucifix of wood. 

Round the higher course of the running stream is clustered 
a bewildering maze of narrow lanes, all passing between rows 
of fishermen’s cottages—cottages bright with stucco of yellow 
and pink and pale blue and white; each stamped with the 
glittering badge of some insurance company, and each veiled 
by a thick drapery of nets hung out to dry. 

Some years ago I trudged into Orbec in the course of a 
long walk. I was passing of the winter with friends 
who inhabited a quaint old Norman chateau, distant some ten 
or a dozen miles from the coast. It chanced to be the second 
of November, the “ Commemoration des Morts” of the Roman 
Calendar. The narrow streets were empty. Save here and 
there a young child at a window, not a soul was to be seen. 
I made my way to the church crowning the high ground at 
the back of the village. Terrible to a heart full of taste for 
the Puginesque is that church at Orbec; for nowhere does a 
more hideous example of the most hideous eighteenth century 
style insult the ground it occupies. But the interior is richly 
characteristic. On that Jour des Morts it was all hung with 
black. The solemn drone ‘of the priest at the altar sounded 
sadly through clouds of incense. But it was not the chant, or 
the candles, or the smoke, or the rude paintings, or the little 
ship models hung to the roof—votive offerings for the safet 
of those that travel by water—that most moved the heart. It 
was the dense mass of kneeling worshippers. There was all 
Orbec—men, women, and children—save the helpless old and 
the — young—all kneeling on their knees. The crowd 
reached to the door, and I could scarcely find a square foot 
of tile unoccupied. We less impulsive islanders may moralise 
as we will about popery and superstition, but it is a very so- 
lemn service—that Commemoration of the Dead. Think of 
all the love, and all the sorrow, and all the hope welling out 
of the souls of those simple Orbec fishermen! How many 
memories in that church were helping to bind the Communion 
of Saints ! 

This old woman at my side, I thought, of how many dead 
must notshe be pondering! She looks as if she had been liv- 
ing here since the duchy was our kings’! She must be the ori- 
ginal Vieille Femme de Normandie, miraculously kept alive 
since the days when the print was struck! What a store of 
legends must be hidden under that speckless cap! I waited 


ive of life to the scene ; 


with years, but with her stout stick she walked bravely. High 
over her head rose a great wall of fluted linen, starchéd to the 
consistency of steel. From her ears two huge gold dro 
heirlooms of her clan—fell on cheeks as yellow and wrinkled 
as the skin of an apple forgotten in a store-room. She plodded 
on through the village, and entered one of the five cottages at 
the mouth of the brook, 
An irresistible impulse drove me to make the acquaintance 
vf this ancient dame. I longed to fathom her depths of folk- 
ore. 

I forget precisely how my object was achieved. The Nor- 
man peasantry are not afflicted with British spleen; and I 
have no doubt that my overtures were not deemed imperti- 
nent. By whatever pretext, I was soon installed in the cottage 
of the old lady, free to contemplate her big walnut press, her 
clock in the corner, her paper flowers on the chimney, her bed 
ac of gaudy chintz, and, best of all, her grandwval self. 
“It is in truth a charming place.” 

“ Monsieur has reason. e love well our village, we.” 

“ Madame has inhabited it since very long time ” 

“ Ah, Monsieur, do not ask itofme! They call me the Old 
Mother of Orbec. I have—I do nét know how many years. 
Hein, Monsieur! But I am strong yet! Thanks to Saint An- 
thony and the good God !” 

And at the thanksgiving she crossed herself, and at the boast 
she struck her stick with a sharp crack upon the floor. 

“Madame has probably many kinsfolk in Orbec? It is all 
that there is of happiest to see one’s children grow and pros- 

r.” 

“Ah! Ah! But Monsieur does not know; does not know. 
They are here no more, they are here no more. I pray for 
them up there. I go soon to join them. Pardon, Monsieur, 
if I weary you. Monsieur is without doubt tired. I beg you 
to seat yourself.” 

At my mention of children she drew a sudden gaspin 
breath, and gazed out at the sea, whitened merrily under win 
and sun. As she spoke of prayer for them she pointed in the 
direction of the church. Then, with more than the delicacy 
of Saint Germain’s Faubourg, she apologised for obtruding 
her memories on me. 

Of course I longed to hear the tale thus hinted at. I hope 
I did not requite the old lady’s delicacy with unwarrantable 
curiosity in inducing her to tell it. 

I will not repeat it in her words, for the idiom would be te- 
dious. I sat in the cottage doorway as I listened; looking out 
on the sparkling sand, the merry urchins rambling down to 
the breakers, the crumbling fort, and the far sea. 

Somewhere about the year of our Lord 1785, Marie Giguet 
was the brightest, pretti most loveable lass in all Or 
All the youths of Orbec looked longingly ‘on that dainty 
figure, always wry 4 clad, poised so truly on those little sun- 
browned feet. All the youths of Orbec worshipped that yel- 
low hair and those dark browneyes. Of course, with one ex- 
ception all the youths of Orbec were doomed to disappoint- 
ment and (temporary) di r. That one was Charles Barjac, 
sprang of a family which had come to Orbec from the South. 

harles — (the old dame’s eyes kindled as she spoke in 
passing of his sturdy frame and crisp black hair) won the 
prize, was married at the church behind the village, and be- 


boys came into the world to 
ver was wife or mother 
was that her lord’s seafi 


tuate the Barjac name. Ne- 
than Marie. Her only trouble 
life led him for long intervals 





under the surface, by a huge battered strokes | away from home; and that she knew her boys must one day 

of a hundred storms; glorious to be seen when gales turn go down to the sea in ships. 

the heed ef some taighty Viking elaiing and . aN j It was to be ery abe era bo 
head Viking sea, his white | jac’s were not mere excursions; e 

hair beaten backwards and forwards by the wind. ‘From the visited aston parte of ae counts of Alton thet be &t lense 

beach little of Orbec can be seen, for the cliffs meet at soe wie ae ane Se cart San Se cone eee ot 

the rivulet's mouth. But three or four cottages, and the roofs | perfidy, for he himself kept little faith with the customs 


boys | of much gain to himself. 
jac the chipper made man 


long; till the old dame left the church. She was bent low |! 


came aloving husband. In some four or five years three stout | shreds o! 


regulations of King George III. ; that whatever perfidy stained 
the subjects of that virtuous monarch was rather to their so- 
than to their neighbours ; and was, moreover, a source 
Righteously or var, ame Bar- 
voyages and much profit. Charles, 
ree lads aforementioned, grew up 
stout-hearted, straight-limbed, and strong; and as each reach 
the age of ten, each sailed for the first time with his sire. 
When the time came for Charles to go, Antoine and little Jules 
were still left with their mother. Antoine went: but Jules 
stayed behind. When the time came for Jules to go too, the 
mother’s heart was sore and sad; but her heart was brave 
though it sorrowed. Her lads must not be milksops. She 
—- in secret, and parted from her Benjamin with a cheery 
smile. 

It was a voyage of no ordinary importance, this. The days 
when the eighteenth century lay a-dying and the days when 
the nineteenth was in its bab hood were not days of great 
order in France. Every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes. And when the new century was not three years 
old, there was a lull in the fight between the Jack and the 
Tricolour, and Commerce took advantage of the slumber of 
War. 8o Monsieur Barjac made a great venture; not only 
with his three boys, but also with such commodities as used 
to acquire a richer flavour with freedom from duty. And 
when the Belle Marie sailed from the harbour of Grace, she 
carried with her a freight which was destined to make the 
skipper quite a wealthy man. The mother left at home in 
Orbec thought little of the freight, and much of her goodman 
and her boys. There was Charles, nearly as tall as his father, 
and already beginning to smile meaningly on the successors 
to the m of beauty once reigned over by Marie Giguet. 
There was Antoine, hardy and strong. And little Jules was 
the merriest fellow who ever prisoned his lusty little limbs in 
big stiff bags of breeches, or ever covered his cropped curls 
with a long red bag of a cap. 

Nor were Madame Barjac’s the only eyes which were with 
her “heart, and that was far away there, where” the Belle 
Marie sailed over the sea. Other Orbec folk had kinsmen on 
board the jaunty little craft. There was old Widow Nodier, 
whose only son Jacques was Captain Barjac’s right hand ; and 
there was Thérése Fanjeaux, who had promised to become 
Thérése Nodier when the ship came back. Thibaud le Roy 
was the oldest sailor on the Belle Marie ; such an ancient Tri- 
ton that he looked more like a piece of seaweed than a man, 
but whose experience, Madame Barjac rejoiced to know, was 
invaluable to the skipper—and his old wife Manon used to 
trudge every day to the Barjac house and ask, “Is it that 
Madame has news of our husbands?” There were several 
more, but I forget them. It is enough to say that the Belle 
Marie was freighted with the hopes and the fears of many of 
the people of Orbec. 

Time went on. The friends of the sailors began to say “It 
is time for the Belle Marie to be starting home again.” The 
names of the places whither she was bound their lips could 
hardly shape. It may be presumed, from mention made by 
old Mada e Barjac of Scarrebourre, Vitebi and Yorké- 
chire, that her destination was the northeast coast of Eng- 
and. 

And now, said the old dame, I was about to hear a marvel- 
lous tale. She did not expect that I should believe it. But 
she would tell what was indeed the truth. 

Often in the night she iay long awake, thinking on her hus- 
band and their s. On one special night she felt more 
anxious than at pe dor times. It was very late before she re- 
tired to her bed. The sight of the sea had a strange fascina- 
tion for her, and she could not tear herself away. It was au- 
tumn. The day had been sultry and oppressive. The crim- 
son sun had sunk into the sea without a cloud to veil his re- 
treat. Nota breath of wind had cooled the parched air. The 
sea was smooth and oily. It rose and fell in long unbroken 
heavings in the offing. In-shore it was still and calm, with- 
out a ripple on its surface. 

The mother watched the rising of the moon, watched it light 
up the silent scene with a ghastly radiance, and at last shut 
herself in her room. 

She had lain long awake, and had at last sunk into an un- 
easy slumber, when she was roused by hearing cries as of a 
vessel in distress. She fancied she was dreaming. There 
could be no wreck on a night so calm. She turned her head 
to sleep. Again the cries broke on her ear. She started up 
to assure herself of her delusion. Hastily flinging on some 
scanty clothing, she ran to the door, and looked out from the 
= spot on which | stood. ° 

he moon was still shining coldly and clearly on the sea. 
The scene was still were. | But the sea had gone down. 
She ran towards the brink of the water, and soon saw that she 
was not alone upon the sand. Old Manton le Roy was gazing 
eagerly seaward. Widow Nodier was imploring a group of 
three or four sailors to haul down a boat, and pull out behind 
the rocks where now the fort was standing. Thérése Fan- 
jeaux was hurrying her brother down tothe sea. Altogether 
some score of people were gathered on the beach. It was 
not only Madame Barjac who heard the cries. It wasevident 
that theg were no figment of her brain. No, in truth, the 
were only too real ; for hark ! once more came that sad sound, 
“nearer, clearer, deadlier than before,” the sound of men 
shouting shrilly in extremity of peril. 

The cries seemed to come from close in-shore. Every eye 
on the sands was gazing intently to seaward, but gazing in 
vain. Down from the fark slate-coloured heaven of a clear 
night the moon poured a flood of light, which was scarcely 
broken as it fell upon the sea, so calm was the unrippled sur- 
face. Far out to sea,a broken sparwould not have floated 
by, unseen on such a night. But no floating thing could be 
descried. The sea was a desert. 

Then again the shout of distress rang through the air. And 
so near was it that different voices could be clearly distin. 
guished. They sounded through a dismal accompaniment 
the loud of rent canvas, the crash of shivered woodwork, 
and the noise of breakers. Through all the din of 
wreck and wretchedness one voice was easily recognised. 
Commanding in no tremulous tones, exhorting to effort and 
endurance, at times even cheerful in the midst of peril, Ma- 
dame Barjac knew her husband's voi¢e. The sounds came 
yet nearer. The band on the beach stood rooted to the place, 

ng in wondering horror at the blank unruffled sea, listen- 

g¢ in rapt attention to the ae J din. Louder rvared the 
sailcloth ; louder crashed the wreck upon the rocks. 

An every cadence of prayer and of despair, the listeners 
heard the voices of their friends. A moment of yet louder 
noise, ant the éomp tones of the ca were silent. Then 
seemed so near at hand, that Madame ac could 
even words. She heard old — e ‘8 


Antoine, and Jules, the 
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ay Se maga Ep S nF ny a op alla 
them again, For so years ve thought of them on 
this ay Sy there,” she pointed towards the church. 
* Soon the Holy V: and the good God will make me to 
rejoin them ou do not believe me, Monsieur? You think 
that I recount to you a dream!, Was itadream ? 


go to Thérése Nodier, who lives in the third house from 
ah! whatsay 1? They are dead—they are all dead. I 


EF 


T stay yet. conception of the period which must elapse before its fires are 
extinguished and it Guages from the firmament, as other 


“Monsieur will not perhaps believe. But all the wo 
knew the history. Now it is I only who live to 


Then she told me how she was carried to her home : 
how, when she was once more conscious, she talked ofall that 
had happened with those who had seen as well as herself: 
how the time that between her rushing to the shore 
and her fain fit could not have been more than five 
minutes; how of the neigh>ours some laughed, some won- 
dered, and all doubted ; how all those whom the mystic cries 
had summoned to the sand doubted nothing, but waited hope- 
lessly for the confirmation of what they already knew. 

It was long before the con ion came. Many weeks 
went by, and nothing was heard of the fate of the Belle Marie, 
till one day all Orbec was roused by the arrival of Jacques No- 
—- He (the sole “ae je told 4, eee of the Belle wy 

“starred vo; " er journ m Vv profitable. 
The chingane oto were wall filled with lish gold. 


a 
re 


were sailing merrily homeward, when a strong north- | been 


east wind to blow, and drove them on the lee-shore. 
The little vessel went to pieces on the rocks of “ Scarre- 
bourre.” Much was done By the good English folk, but 
nothing that was of avail to save the ship or the crew. The 
captain was washed off the deck before the craft broke up. 
10 Bag ek fo a arope to the shore, but the rocks were 
too steep, and the waves were too high. Little Jules was 
clinging to the wreck to the last. Jacques himself was tossed 
on a shelving rock, bruised and bloody, but alive. And all 
this happened on the north-east coast of England, on the very 
night on which the Orbec people had been awakened by the 
cries at sea. \ 

Such was the story I heard from Madame Barjac. It dif- 
fered from ordinary ghost stories in this. Most ghosts are 
seen only by one person. This was a vision seen—no; there 
‘was nothing seen; nothing but the calm sea. This was an 
illusion represented as having been carried through their sense 
of hearing to some score of persons. But these were all dead, 
with the exception of old ie Barjac. “Is there not one of 
your companions on that eventful night still living?” I asked. 

“ Not one, Monsieur. Thérese Nodier died four years ago, 
and she was the last. She married Jacques, the survivor ; but 
their son is still living inOrbec. Monsieur can question him. 
He will tell Monsieur what he heard from his niother.” 

It was now late in the afternoon. I had no time to make 
further inquiries. I bade farewell to La Vieille Femme de 
Normandie, and marched hastily inland. My host had heard 
the story, but had thought littleof it. He no idea that an 
of the actors in the tale survived. All the party to whom 
repeated what I heard were deeply interested ; and several im- 
pulsive ladies, influenced as well by my description of the 
charms of the Orbec beach as by my incredible narration, 
determined to make a pilgrimage to the little port as soon as 
possible. For some cause or other it was a week before I 
‘was in Orbec again. We made a great 
drove in to the little square by the church. Weasked first for 
Jacques Nodier, found him, and I began to question him on 
the subject of the wreck. 

“But let us go to the old woman first,” said one of the 
party, in English. “What's hername? Barjac? Where is 
it? Come down to the sea.” 

“Is it Widow Barjac that madame wishes to find? Ah! 

is too late. The Widow Barjac was interred yester- 

day, madame. They did not know what age to put on her 
ve, Monsieur. She wasveryold. They called her the Old 
ther of Orbec. She was the last of the hearers of the noise 

of the distant wreck. Monsieur can see her grave.” , 

So we went to the rude black and white wooden heading 
which covered the old woman’s corpse. 


t 
Ici reposent les depouilles mortelles de 
‘neat inases, 
Veuve de Charles Barjac, 


RLP. 
Sainte Vierge Priez pour nous. 


> = 
The pious hands of Jacques Nodier had hung a wreath on 
tomb. 


I added another ; nor do I think I shall ever forget Orbec, 
or Widow Barjac, or her strange story. 


ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED ! 


Few questions can be started more curious or more inter- 
, than that which relates to the existence cg non-exis- 
tence of life on the other planets of our solar system. Argu- 
ments on both sides have been with more or less abil- 
ity ; the negative aang chiefly based on the assumption that 
they are unfitted, for p —_ reasons, to be the home of beings 
organised as we are. Though there is in reality no reason 
why living beings, differently organised to ves, should 
not inhabit those worlds, we pro to show that an inhabi- 
tant of the planet we occupy, t, if transported hence to 
one of them, be capable of continued existence there, with 
just that slight modification which would w out ofa 
change of condition. As their r habitation 
must depend to a great extent on the matter of which th 
are composed, it is worth while stating the hypothesis w' 
‘we conceive to be the most plausible, as to the mode in which 
they were formed—an hypothesis, be it here remarked, which 
, on the whole, with > maintained by Sir D. 
and other high a ties. 
The idea that the sun is an incandescent mass, seems to be 
confirmed by the See eopemnentnel miaiel Rentenone 
3 indeed are the inferences which 
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Instead of being 

Unhappily reason to believe, formed of 
w D descend at all, pour down on the body of the sun in a fiery | without any alteration in the structural organisation of the 
can ask of the Widow Nodier; or of old Manon le Roy; or} shower with a force, com 


commotion as we| light 


that which flows from the edge of the disc, where the lumi- | garded with our of vision, the sun, seen from Neptune, 
nosity is and from whence it on increasing towards | would appear of about the same diameter as a bright star, an 
the centre. But these masses of cloud are far from being of | enlargement of the pupils would cause objects on its surface 
the innocent nature of those which float in our atmosphere. to egpene caheeees illuminated as on Earth; the same 
es of water, they aré, there is good | result would be if tbe retina were rendered more 

metallic vapours, which, if they | sensible, either of which modifications might be produced 


with which our tropical ruins | eye. 

are it as falling dew. e mass of which the sun is com-| = But the most important question of all is: Have the other 

is so enormous that the mind cannot form the faintest age mee an atmosphere resembling ours? If they have not, it 
clear that, however closel. may resemble the Earth in 

other respects, they cannot be inhabited by beings like us. If 

we were deprived of our atmosphere we know that there could 

be no clouds, no gradual from light to darkness; ob- 












luminaries have done before it. Nor would it be possible, even 


if its combustio more rapid than it is, to perceive an, 
—~ : ~ An yrdon'f jects would be stron; hted or in deep shadow, the sun 


diminution in its dimensions, though the most 
nations were continued through successive generations. But | would be a brilliant object, but the firmament would appear 
ted with stars; there would be neither nor 


that which generations could not perceive may well have | black, and doti 
taken place fr all that, and it is easy to i e that there | sound, and the Earth would circle round the Sun, a frozen 
was a time when in a nebulous state it filled the whole space | ball, devoid of everything which would render life on it agree- 
included within the orbit of Neptune. Its revolution on its | able, even if it were ble. 
axis would cause the denser ticles of which it wascom-| Observations that have been made, establish conclusively 
posed to fly outwards, and a ring would be formed which, by | the fact that other planets are enveloped in atmospheres. The 
the dissipation of heat in space would probably contract and | two planets most favourably situated with res to us for 
fracture, and the fractured portions may then have coalesced | telescopic examinations, are Venus, Jupiter, and Mars, Sur- 
and assumed the form of a globe, retained in its orbit by the | rounding Venus, we perceive what many astronomers consi- 
attraction of the mass of matter from which it is separated, | der to be a thick atmosphere,—so dense indeed that the twi- 
and rotating on its axis in the same way as its constituent | light has been perfectly distinguished there ; and this, together 
posticies had done when it formed part of the parent body, or | with its position, and the masses of cloud which float in it, 
t may be that this continuous rotation may be due, as has | denoting the presence of water, render the discovery of any- 
asserted, to the effects of electricity; a theory which was thing lative to the configuration of its surface highly impro- 
promulgated some years since in this country, though it has | bable, beyond the fact that it has its chains of mountains, re- 
recently been revived in France, and spoken of as something |sembling those on the Earth. In the case of Mars, we are 
quite novel. able to go beyond this. With a telescope possessing the re- 
Assuming the above theory to be true, the same process | quisite power, we can trace the boundaries of oceans and con- 
would be repeated as the sun continued to revolve and scatter | tinents, and even the snow which lies at its polar circles, and 
its heat through space, and the planet Uranus would be form- | the extent to which it is dissolved by the summer sun. B 
ed. A repetition of it would produce Saturn, next Jupiter, | means of the lights and shadows on its surface, the fact that it 
then the huge planet, or the bodies that may once have been | rotates on its axis in as nearly as possible the same time as 
one, the Asteroids; then Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mer-| the Earth, has been proved ; the same may also be said of the 
cury in succession, and, ibly, another planet within the | other planets, the differences in the time occupied in their re- 
orbit of Mercury, which oy its proximity to that luminary | spective revolutions being so trifling that it is not necessary to 
is invisible to us. Assuming that we have now positive evi- | specify them. 
dence that all the metals with which we are acquainted exist} Thus the existence of atmospheres round the other planets 
in a state of combustion in the sun’s atmosphere, and having | of our system being so highly probable, we have rounds 
to the physical appearances d ble on the planets | for believing that they are suited for the habitation of beings 
belonging to our system, it may fairly be inferred upon this|like ourselves. Objections on the ground of insufficient 
rinciple that they are all com of similar substances. | warmth are overruled at once: the degree of heat will be re- 
he question of their adaptability to the residence of organised | gulated by the density of the atmosphere. We know tbat we 
beings, not differing essentially from ourselves, therefore | have only to ascend a mountain till we attain an altitude of 
would rest on their bulk, on the amount of light and heat they | 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, to find snow at the same 
receive from the central orb, and on the presence of an atmo- | time that the country at its foot is parched with heat, which 
sphere. is accounted for by the fact that the atmosphege is much 
First, a3 regards their bulk. The weightof an objectonthe|more dense at the surface of the earth thag at an ele- 
Earth is in proportion to the destiny of the globe and the dis- | vation of three miles above it. If, then, our owm experience 
tance of the oe from its centre. The same holds good | enables us to prove that so ne a change of mn in our 
with respect to Jupiter, which is thirteen hundred and thirty | atmosphere makes all the difference between and death, 
times larger ; and su ing the densities of both to be alike,| surely no sane m will continue to urge the want of 
the consequence walle that any object whatever, whether | warmth in the more distant planets, as a reason for their be- 
& man, a tree, or one of the pyramids, transported hence to|ing uninhabitable, when by a slight increase of density in 
that planet would crumble to pieces under the force of the at-| their atmospheres their temperature would be raised to an 
traction. But the densities of the planets are not equal. | equality with ours; moreover, we do not yet know that the 
Taking first the exterior planet, Neptune, it is found that,| heat we enjoy emanates entirely from the sun, or from the 
bulk for bulk, its weight as compared with the is as one | combined action of the sun’s mgsens terrestrial agencies. 
to six, or nearly that of water, which is five and a half times| Having urged the preceding by way of proof that there 
ter than that of solid matter contained in our globe. Thus, |is no essential difference between the physical condition of 
though the bulk of Neptune is 107 times that of the Earth, its | the Earth and that of the other planets of the system, it can 
relative lightness, combined with the fact that an object on | be — neue to pursue the argument of the extreme 
its surface is nearly five times more distant from its centre, | probability of being inhabited by beings organised as 
would cause bodies to weigh nearly the same there as here. | we are. 
We will make this matter a little clearer to those who have} The proofs that the globe we inhabit was expressly designed 
not considered the subject. as a dwelling for us abound so thickly, that for any person to 
“If the density of Neptune was the same as the earth, bodies | maintain that it was formed by a fortuitous concourse of 
placed at the same distance from its centre would weigh 107 | atoms, is preposterous; and the evidences of design are not 
times heavier than here. But as the weight of a body, or the | stronger in the case of the Earth than as regards other planets. 
force with which it is drawn towards the centre of the globe* | We all remember how a distinguished German philosopher, 
on which it rests, is diminished in proportion as it is more | who had been reflecting on this subject in his study, on enterin: 
distant from the centre of attraction, a deduction would have | his dining-room and perceiving a salad, suddenly exclaimed, 
to be made on this account, so that a man who weighed 150 lbs. | “ So, then, if lettuce, chervil, beetroot, and the other vegeta- 
on the Earth would actually weigh only 700 Ibs. on the sur- | bles I see there, had been flying about in —_ with eggs, oil, 
face of Neptune. This is calculated on the supposition that | and vinegar, they might at last have formed asalad!” “ Yes,” 
the density of Neptune is the same as that of the planet we in- | answered his wife, “but not a salad like that before you.” 
habit. The fact, howevtr, is, as we have already said, that in| The lady was undoubtedly right. Simple as such a result 
consequence of the lightness of Neptune as compared with | might have appeared, the probabilities against the substances 
the Earth, a man going hence to that globe would be able to | mixing themselves together in the — to form a good 
move with the same facility. regards Uranus, though its | salad would puzzle a Quetelet to calculate. 
dimensions are eighty-two times that of the earth, its weight,| If Chance had had anything to do with the formation of the 
as compared with it, bulk for bulk, is not greater than that of | Earth, there would be no reason why it should rotate on its 
Neptune, that is to say, as one to six, or a little less than wa-| axis in twenty-four hours, and yet a comparatively slight in- 
ter. The same powers of } tion would therefore suffice | crease in that might have rendered it uninhabitable. 
if a man were transported to Uranus. Saturn is compara-|A =, slight deviation from the actual inclination of its axis 
tively much lighter than either of the planets previously men- | would have had a similar effect. Without an atmosphere we 
tioned ; they are nearly of the same weight as a globe of wa-| could not, of course, exist at all; but a very slight addition to 
ter would be, whereas Saturn is lighter in the proportion of| one of the gases of which it is composed would destroy every 
one to one-and-a-half. But as its volume is 857 times that of| living thing on the Earth’s surface, and its abstraction would 
the Earth, the actual weight of a man on its surface would be | reduce the globe to a mass of ashes. Eve: ing, then, being 
somewhat greater than on this globe, but not in a degree ca-| so nicely adapted to the maintenance of life, and such an ap- 
pable of impeding his movements to any serious extent. a mad trifling modification being capable of extinguishing 
Tne enormous dimensions of Jupiter, notwithstanding its | it altogether, it is impossible to reflect on the matters without 
lightness as compared bulk for bulk with the Earth, would _— driven to the conclusion that the Earth was formed ex- 
render a residence on it irksome, though not impossible, with- | p: y asa dwelling for us. And can we then, doubt that 
out an increase of muscular power. On Mars half the strength | the same Creator who formed this —_ created the others for 
we possess would be sufficient to enable us to move about and |a like purpose? That their inhabitants resemble us physi- 
supply our wants with facility. The same may be said of| cally is only a reasonable supposition, considering the close 
Mercury : and as regards the only other planet of our system | resemblance of the different orbs: how far they may differ 
not yet mentioned, Venus, we should there be unconscious | from us morally can only be imagined. GronroE Lereu. 
of having changed our habitation, as far as bodily strength is 
concerned. 
We do not see, in the lightness of the majority of the 
peeaees compared with our own globe, any ground for the 











A VISIT TO LEADENHALL MARKET. 


that they are thereby unfit for human habitation,| It is very remarkable how Londoners obtain their daily and 
since lightness is quite compatible with solidity. The other | weekly supplies of food. In the case of an Army, either in 
objections that might be u are, that there would be an in- | the field or in camp, as at Aldershot, there is a large staff of 
solnctent supply of light heat to support life on planets | Officials employed to look after and superintend the provisions, 
revolving at such an enormous distance from the central orb | and take care that there shal! always be a supply. In this gi- 
whence that light and heat emanates. At the first glance it | gantic city of London there is no such staff of officers. The 
would soem Sudiitwe have not a superabundance of either it | food comes, as it were, by itself; 5 eas (as has 
must follow that Jupiter, which is five times more distant, | been aptly observed by a friend), be London ever so empty, 
must be defi in both; and that this deficieney must go there is never too much; be it ever so full, there is never too 
on increasing im an eminent degree as we recede to Saturn, | little. The sene,at Sele Shot fo, 1 betove, Sa the tradesmen 
which is nine to Uranus, which is eighteen times, and | and dealers know where they can go sell > 
fp Heptens, wenn is twenty t times more distant than the pons apt pte a } cap npn ty at the ~? ce 

oot tener paces at cee it at a reduced rate, but not so reduced but that it leaves a 

* It seems only justice to J. von Gumpach to mention here, that | good 


to the seller. 
he has pub a thick volume, in which he asserts the . reader. instance. 
generally held thatthe form of the arth is similar to tht ~ oe 
erroneous, and that the real shape more resembles 
that of a lemon, and he argues that many of the wrecks which oc- | 8¢* either 
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hysical and mental, of all the high-born damsels of that 

sappy land of princes and princesses. The list having been 
duly inspected and revised at St. Petersburg, the créme de la 
créme of marriageable maidens were honoured with circulars 
of invitation from the Russian court, to which few failed to 
pay attention. Sometimes as many as @ dozen fair princesses, 
daughters of indigent Teutonic royalty, presented themselves 
simultaneously before the czar, to whom alone was left the 
invidious duty of selecting the most favoured of the lot. 
Money being no object whatever, beauty and grace were the 
only —— considered in the choice. After theselection had 
been made, the batch of unsuccessful candidates were sent 
home to their mammas without further ceremony, the gift of a 
reasonable quantity of diamond necklaces, rings, and brace- 
lets being deemed sufficient compensation for the trouble of 
their journey. Such was the custom of matrimonial alliances 
at the Russian court in the eighteenth century, and such, in 
particular, was the mode followed in proceting a consort for 
= eldest son of Czar Peter 1, commonly called Peter the 

reat. 

Peter the Great was married in his seventeenth year, 
somewhat against his will, to Ewdokija Feodorowna Lapu- 
chin, the daughter of a powerful Russian noble. The nuptials 
took place on the 27th January 1689, and on the 18th Febru- 
ary ot the following year his eldest son was born, and bap- 
tized Alexis Petrowitsch. Ewdokija early quarrelled with 
Peter concerning his mistress,a Flemish girl, Anna Moens, 
and the dispute rising into mutual hatred, the czar, to dis- 
embrace himself of his consort, shut her up in the convent of 
Pokrowskoi, at Susdal, where she had to remain for the rest 
of her life as a simple nun, under the name of Alona, or Helen. 
In the absence of maternal supervision, young Alexis’s educa- 
tion was utterly neglected till his thirteenth year, when he 
was placed under the care of a learned German, Henry Huys- 
sen, a native of te ge and formerly privy-councillor of 
the Prince of Waldeck. Huyssen passed for being one of the 
greatest mathematicians of the age; but he proved a poor 
tutor to a wild and wilful youth, such as Prince Alexis had 
grown through neglect ; and ten years’ hard training in Euclid 
and algebra did not appear to produce the slightest change 
on the character and temper of his Imperial Highness. Czar 
Peter I. meanwhile had taken unto himself another spouse, 
Catharine, the widow of a Swedish dragoon. The marriage 
took place secretly in 1707, and was made public four years 
after, when Catharine had brought her lord two children, 
Princess ae uchess of Holstein, and 
mother of Czar Peter Iil.—and Elizabeth, the future empress 
of Russia. To secure to her own children the succession to 
the throne, Catharine poisoned the mind of the czar against 
his eldest son, in consequence of which, Herr Huyssen was re- 
quired to give an account of the progress of his pupil. The 
report was unfavourable, and the unlucky tutor thereupon 
was sent out of the way on an impossible mission to Vienna, 
while Prince Alexis was banished to an obscure village in the 
interior of Russia. Here he committed a number of wild 
freaks, on the news of which the czar resolved to marry him 
forthwith, which he thought would have the effect of quicting 
his restless temper. A sufficient number of fair matrimonial 
candidates having been summoned from Germany, the choice 
of his on fell upon Princess Charlotte Sophia of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel, daughter of Duke Louis of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbittel, the head of a branch-line of the reigning ducal 
House of Brunswick. ‘ 

The marriage of Alexis Petrowitsch and Princess Charlotte 
took place Ocwober 25, 1711, the bride being only seventeen 
years of age at the time. Princess Charlotte was one of those 
soft and dreamy beauties, with fair blue eyes and a head full 
of romance, so often met with in Germany, and on her arri- 
val in Russia, she was still almost a child in manners and 
modes of thought. Alexis, accustomed to intercourse with 
quite a different class of female beings, conceived an anti- 
pathy to his young wife at their first meeting, and did not 
hesitate to show his dislike on every occasion, sometimes in 
the most brutal manner. Soon after the marriage, he intro- 
duced into the palace his former mistress, a low Finnish girl, 
named Eufrosine ; and on the princess making complaints to 
the czar, he beat her cruelly, in the presence of this very mis- 
tress. This coming to the ears of Peter L., his majesty inflicted 
in return personal chastisement on his eldest son, which na- 
turally had the effect of still-more widen the breach between 
Alexis and his young wife. The latter, as might be expected, 
felt — wretched and miserable, and in numerous letters 
to her father and friends at home, entreated them to take 
steps for dissolving her marriage, so as to allow her to return 
to Germany. Duke Louis, a proud and haughty man, delight- 
ed with the idea of beholding his daughter empress of all the 
Russias, not only reproached her for entertaining plans of 
matrimonial separation, but even wrote to Czar Peter L, 
warning him to keep a watchful eye over the Princess Char- 
lotte. The czar did his best to bring his son to a sense of his 
duties; but both entreaties and punishments were of no avail, 
and Alexis let no occasion pass for hum#iating and ill-treating 
his wife. Princess Charlotte bore her husband two children, 
Natalia, born July 23, 1714, who died at the age of thirteen, 






















































































and this is so invariably the case that I realfy fancy that many 
oe persons might be found who really would not 
(when su erate crane be certain whether “a fowl,” as 
the poulterers it, ever had an animate existence, or ever 
wore feathers on its well-floured and white skin. I Pvangr ac’ § 
once heard of a Londoner who called for an cee they tol 
him he must wait till it was boiled. “What,” he, 
don’t meun to tell me they boil eggs before they are eaten. 
The mass of the poultry we see in the street shops come to 
Leadenhall Market, and thence is distributed all over the vast 
metropolis. A most interesting and curious sight, therefore, 
must this market be. It is really an extraordinary place; the 
head-quarters of poultry-dealers, who receive their wares from 
almost all parts of the neighbo world, and in a few mi- 
nutes turn them into golden sove: s. The foreman of one 
of the largest salesmen told me that the firm whose business 
he managed paid away over two hundred thousand sovereigns 
per annum for ducks, geese, chickens, &c.,&c. Only fancy 
£200,000 per annum for poultry! and this is only one firm in 
the market. The supply comes from all parts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, from France and Holland, and even so 
far as from Norway and Denmark. Just at this time of the 
year the birds come from places near home, as the weather 
would not allow their transport from the Continent, and it is 
as much as they can to get them fresh from Ireland. 
Although, therefore, the market just now is comparatively 
empty, there is quite enough to make the visitor to it for the 
first time stare about him. “ By your leave,” says a porter. 
We turn round. A man with chickens hung over both shoul- 
ders, and an armfal of chickens in his folded arms, pushes 
against us. The heads of the birds dangle about as though 
they were tassels to a somewhat peculiar costume. Then we 
see 8 man hammering away at a huge box; off comes the lid, 
and there we see hundreds of unfortunate fowls, fattened hun- 
dreds of miles away, shortly, in their turn, to fatten the Lon- 
doners. Every available bit of s in the market is occu- 
pied ; the shelves are all as full of chickens as the shelves of a 
chemist’s — with physic bottles. Wherever there is a place 
capable of bolding a hook there will be a hook, and a bird of 
some sort or other upon it, hung either by the head or the 
heels. There isa fashion even in this little matter, and whereas 
it is the custom in some places to hang the birds up by their 
heads, in Leadenhall they are generally hung by their heels. 
Christmas is he time to see the hecatombs of birds, in rows, 
and these frequently ornamented with gay ribbons, but even 
now there are ~ of them. What mes of them all, 
and how they find their way on to our tables, is a matter into 
which I cannot now enter ; suffice it to say that everything is 
removed when it gets the least tainted, and I did not see a 
blue-bottle fly in the whole market. Besides the birds used 
for foud, Leadenhall is, if I may use she expression, “a fair 
sample of the country.” The Londoner who has no idea how 
the country is Boing on, whether itis spring or winter, can 
tell pretty well by a visit to the market how the order of na- 
ture is progressing. Thus, in the spring, he can buy nests and 
eggs of almost every bird that flies—some common, others 
rare; he can get the nests of the blackbird, goldfinch, and lin- 
net at the same place where he gets the eggs of the northern 
divers, the gull, the bittern, and heron. A little later, the young 
birds are seen in the market, and ee now isa capital time for 
buying young birds. Thus, on Monday last, my friend who 
was with me bought six young open-mouthed, hungry, loud- 
chattering jays for seven and sixpence, and a shilling for the 
basket. e were sorely pressed to take four young shrill- 
voiced, down-covered hawks as well, but a dispute with the 
seller and the buyer arose as to whether they were sparrow- 
hawks or kestrels, so we did not buy. “Snap, snap—hiss, 
hiss”—why, what's that up the dark corner by the litter of 
young rabbits. “O sir! it'sonly a ‘ howl,’ and he’s a fine one, 
sir; he and his mate is the large Norwegian owl, and will 
grow as big as swans, and I only want seven pounds for the 
pair, sir.” Difficult fellows to handle, very expensive to buy 
and keep, though I should like to have them, thought I, but I 
can’t manage it. The fact of the matter is, that any person 
who attempts the guardianship of living creatures, at once 
loses his liberty ; if you have a dog he requires to be taken out 
for exercise ; if you have rabbits the hutches must be cleaned ; 
if you have birds the cages must be looked after; in fact, there 
is only one independent man or woman in the world, and that, 
as friend C. remarks, is the owner of a cat. The cat will look 
after himself, and in nine cases out of ten, find his own food. 
How these people at Leadenhall manage with all their pets, I 
know not; they must require a monstrous deal of looking 
after. 
However, let us pass on among the crowd. Why, here is a 
lot of birds rene about in the wind, which, I guess, will 
wo lovely herons in full re ae 
killed, as the eye and the feet tell us ; a magnificent white bird, 
with that curious bill which has a regular spoon at the end of 
it—a capital mud-stirrer and worm-catcher—and which we 
all know is called after his bill, a spoonbill—{I wish all birds 
had such sensible names,) a — a er a sea- 
ill, and one of those pretty little moth and le-eating night 
firds, whose “ whirr, whirr, whirr,” in the still evening hours 




















































































tirement, dreading the anger of the czar ; but scarcely had the 
latter turned his back upon him, in a new sey through 
Western Europe, when the grand duke fied from his place of 
— together with his mistress, the girl Eufrosine. His 
motives for the escape from Russia were constant fear of fall- 
ing a sacrifice to the ambitious designs of the empress, or be- 
ing shut up in prison for life, together with his mother. 
exis first went to Naples, and from thence to Vienna, where 
he’ was overtaken by two envoys of his father, Baron Rum- 
anzow, captain of the Im: Guards, and privy-councillor 

‘olstoi. Both, however, tried in vain to persuade the prince to 
return to Russia, and the diplomatists were on the point of giv- 
ing up their mission in despair, when Tolstoi hit on a last expe- 
dient for gaining the desired end—he went in secret to the 
woman Eufrosine, offering her a large bribe if she would in- 
duce the prince to throw himself at the feet of his father; and 
the wily creature at once consented to do so. She used her 
influence so well, that Alexis set out on the following day for 
Moscow, where he had no sooner arrived than he was thrown 
into prison. Tried for high treason before a special court of 
nobles and clergy, Alexis was condemned to death, and judg- 
ment was read to him, in preserice of the czar, on the 5th of 
July, 1718. Two days after, the news spread through the 
Russian metropolis that Crown-prince Alexis had died in pri- 
son, a8 was said, in consequence of the excit t attendant 
upon his trial and condemnation. Another story, told not 
long after, was, that Czar Peter had beheaded his son with his 
own hand. Historical inquiries of a later date proved that 
neither of these rumours represented the truth. According to 
the most trustworthy sources, the heir-apparent of Russia was 
murdered in prison, not, indeed, by his father, but, at his or- 
der, by a German named Weide, a general in the service of 
the czar. This general, as Nemesis would have it, was a 
former attendant ugon Princess Charlotte. 

Some twenty y after the death of Prince Alexis Petro- 
witsch, a very curious book was published in Paris—it bore 
the title, “ New Travels in North America, in a Series of Let- 
ters written by the Author to his Friend, Chevalier Douin, 
Captain in the Service of the King of France.” The writer of 
this book, Chevalier Bossu, had gained considerable fame as a 
traveller in the western hemisphere of the world, and, from 
previous publications, was considered eminently trustworthy 
and honest in his statements, which gave great effect to the 
extraordi narrative brought forward in this volume: it 
was to the effect that Chevalier Bossu had seen with his own 
eyes, at a plantatign on the river Mississippi, in the neigh- 
bourhood of New Orleans, the wife of Grand Duke Alexis of 
Rassia, who was believed to have died long ago, her mortal 
remains resting in the vault of the garrison church of St. 
Petersburg. To show that it could not possibly be a case of 
mistaken mem & the chevalier added that the princess was 
well known by her real name, by some of the leading fami- 
lies of her adopted country, who had given him the particu- 
lars of her most romantic career. According to these state- 
ments, the cruelties and most barbaric persecutions of Prince 
Alexis drove his poor consort to the verge of madness, mak- 
ing her resolve at last to flee from him at any cost, and at the 
hazard even of her life. Her father refusing to assist her in 
obtaining her liberation, she made a confidante, and solicited 
the assistance, of her mistress of the robes, the Countess of 
Konigsmark, mother of the famous Maurice of Saxony, a lady 
of = spirit,and almost masculine daring. The countess 
willingly lent herself to the undertaking ; and it was resolved, 
after careful deliberation, that the princess should escape from 
Russia in the guise of a domestic servant in the suite of her 
friend, who had obtained the imperial permission and pass- 
ports for the purpose. Everything was ready for the flight in 
the autumn of 1714, when the unexpected return of the czar 
to St. Petersburg overthrew the whole of the plans. Peter I. 
being very fond of the society of his handsome and accom- 
plished daughter-in-law, the princess had scarcely a day to 
herself, and all attempts at leaving the brilliant court were 
perfectly out of the question. 

Thus the winter passed, and the spring of 1715, and the first 
days of summer had no sooner come, than Princess Charlotte 
fell dangerously ill, having been again cruelly beaten by her 
drunken husband, although in a state requiring the greatest 
care. In consequence, the princess was prematurely confined 
in the month of September, but, before leaving her chamber, 
had again to suffer personal chastisement from the monster to 
whom she had the misfortune of being wedded. This last 
assault, as already narrated, deprived her for some time of con- 
sciousness to such an extent that her attendants despaired for 
the moment of her life; however, at the end of four or five 
hours she opened her eyes again, when she found but two 
persons at her bedside—her friend the Countess of geno 
mark, and her German physician, an old trusty servant, w 
had known her from infancy. During the state of uncon- 
sciousness of the princess, the two had been deliberating to- 
gether, the result of which counsel they laid before her as soon 
as she had gathered a little strength. To save Princess 
Charlotte from further cruelty, and probably death, a bold 
game was to be played—Countess Kiénigsmark proposed, and 
the doctor assented to a scheme for proclaiming the death of 
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ds far and wide through English woodlands and coverts 
at this time of the year—poor little night-hawk, it was a great 
shame to shoot you; you have done nobody any harm, and 
‘ou are not worth much as a specimen, now you are dead. 
hat’s that coiled in the rabbit-hutch, I wonder? It’s not a 
rabbit. Stir him up with a straw. It’s a tiny little black wet 
nose, with a pair of lustrous eyes, and two ears cocked well 
forwards, to gaze at us. It’s a pretty little cubfox. What a 
little beauty. How sharp the little rascal looks. What white 
little teeth he shows us as he gives a lazy yawn, and stretches 
ey and gives us a look as much as to say, “ Do buy 
. me have arun; I am terribly tired of this cage, 
and [ I may become a ‘tame’ fox, and not be bought to 


and Peter, afterwards Czar Peter II.; but even the sight of 
his children did not produce any increase of affection on the 
part of Alexis. Shortly after the birth of Peter, while Princess 
Charlotte was still an invalid, confined to her room, Alexis, 
in a fit of drunkenness, struck her so severely with his cane 
that she fell senseless to the ground, and many of the persons 
in attendance, who were involuntary spectators of the scene, 
thought that she was dead. In reality, the next day, October 
20, 1715, the private medical attendant of the princess, who 
had accompanied her from Germany, and her mistress of the 
robes, Countess von Kinigsmark, appeared before Czar Peter 
L, announcing to his esty that his daughter-in-law had 
been attacked by sudden hysterics, which had ended her life 
early in the morning of that day. Peter was thunder-struck 













her — roy getting up a sham burial, and meanwhile as- 
sisting her in fleeing from the kingdom. The plan succeeded 
beyond expectation, owing to the simultaneous accouchement 
of the empress. A wax figure, skilfully modelled by the 
countess, was pujinto the coffin suppo: to contain the re- 
mains of the consort of Alexis, and while the bells of the 
churcli of St. Peter ¢hd Paul tolled the funeral, the princess 
embarked on board a Prussian vessel bound for Stettin, and at 
the end of less than a week was safely landed on the southern 
shore of the Baltic. 

She traversed Germany in all haste, not venturing to show 
herself to her friends, and, when arrived at Strasburg, joined 
a company of Swiss emigrants, intending to embark for Loui- 
siana, the colonisation of which was pursued wifh great zeal 
to} by the news, and was about —— an inquiry into the! by the French government. Disposing of part of her jewel- 

causes of death, when he was called off by the announcement |lery at Paris, the princess found abundant means for the 
that his consort, Catharine, had been seized with the pains of | voyage across the Atlantic, enabling her even to en the 
child-birth. In the ensuing confusion, Princess Charlotte was | services of one of the Swiss families, with whose help she in- 
almost forgotten; and while Grand Duke Alexis fled to his | tended cultivating a small estate on the banks of the Missis- 
distant country house, dreading the anger of his father, and|sippi, on which she might live in retirement. The voyage 
the whole court watched the chamber of the empress and the | was accomplished without further accident; but, arrived at 
birth of the long-desired prince, on which the great czar had | New Orleans, the princess was recognised b Count d@’Aubant, 
set his whole heart, a coffin was quietly carried into the church | a gentleman connected with the French diplomatic service, 
of St. Peter and Paul, in the fortress of St. Petersburg, follow- | and who had been formerly on a mission to St. Petersburg, in 


fowls to a peacock, from a turkey to a hedgehog, from a ter- 
rier dog to a turtle-dove, from a roedeer to a white mouse. 
Reader, if you have half an hour to spare, and are anywhere 
near the Bank, go and see Leadenhall Market. You will see 
much to amuse you; and unless you have immense courage, 


ou will y come out with a purchase either dead in a | 1 by but half-a-dozen mourning attendants. The coffin was | the salons of which he had occasion to see the consort of Grand 
basket for the cook, or alive in a cage for your aviary or gar- | Said to contain the mortal remains of Princess Charlotte Sophia | Duke Alexis repeatedly. The count, at the first accidental 
den. Frank T. Buckianp. = rey indepen consort of the heir-apparent of | meeting, had not the courage to address Princess Charlotte, 


———_@—_—__—_—. 


THE DEAD PRINCESS, , did Tot prevent him writing, 
The shortest road to matrimony ever discovered was that | a few days after, a harsh to Alexis, accysing him of hay- 
re eee ee ee eats wonds ef Uae agnde coals imupltabamret an olaes 


wife, Sepa embemedor ° despatch to Germany, fa ho promised to reform, and even to resign the throne, if de- 
a jor was i who e e, 
trusted with the delicate mission of reporting on the charms, | sired to doso. For sometime Alexis remained in great re- 


pond id measure, followed her steps, until she, 
with her Swiss attendants, had settled down on a newly-pur- 
chased farm, some ay miles from the tal of Louw! 

He then hastened to New 

limited from the governor-general, who to be 
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dwelling was soon erected, and the count, under some 
was enabled before to enter the nt 
and tnself to the lady eas 
The intercourse gradually ripened into in- 
himself to the 


suc- 
i bowed down by his hopeless passion, he at last 
up his mind to return to Europe, promising, how- 

ever, never to reveal the great secret of which he was the 
sole . With tears in his eyes, he took tarewell of the 
princess, went once more to New Orleans, and immediately 
<ugerd 2 postage on board a vessel ready to sail for Mar- 
e. ‘While the anchor was being lifted, he glanced over a 

file of the Merewre Hollandois of the year 1718, which he found 
in the captain’s cabin, and the first which met his 
Was a report from St. Petersburg con the news of 

e trial and death of Grand Duke Alexis. To hasten on 
deck, journal in hand, exchange a few hurried words with the 
commander, and throw himself fnto a boat to be rowed ashore, 
‘was the word of a moment. Resting in the city no longer 
than was n 4, pecgate ae arose rey _—_ 

such impatience, at of five 
or six hours-ne found himself once more at the simple 
where dwelt the lady of his love. He entered her room has- 
tily, and found her bathed in tears—before his own portrait 
A few words were snfficient to seal the doom of two hearts, 
‘Two months after, Princess Charlotte of Brunswick was mar- 
ried to Count d’ Aubant. 

Years passed, and the happy pair had quite fortified them- 
selves in their resolution of spending their joint lives in quiet 
retirement from the world, when all on a sudflen Count d’ Au- 
bant fell dangerously ill. The anxious wife summoned the 
best medical assistance from the capital, but was told that 
her husband's life would be forfeited unless he could be made 
to return forthwith to Europe. She did not hesitate for a sin- 
gle moment on the course to be adopted, but immediately 
went on board the French packet at New Orleans with the 
count and their only child, a little daughter, and sailed for Le 
Havre, from whence the travellers proceeded to Paris. Here 
the princess lived in the greatest retirement, nursing her hus- 
band, and never leaving her lodgi but for an occasional 
promenade in the garden of the Tuileriés. one of these 
walks, however, while speaking German to [er little daugh- 
ter, she attracted the attention of a gentleman, who, suddenly 
turning round and looking her full in the face, fell back in 
amazement. The gentleman was Count Mauricé of Saxony, 
temporarily sojourning at Paris. He recognised Princess 
Charlotte immediately, and unable to hide his surprise, ad- 
dressed her by name. Her confusion did not allow a further 
incognito, nor could she prevent the count from accompany- 
ing her to her humble residence. Nevertheless, before part- 
ing, she made him give his word of honour not to tell his 
secret before the end of three months, to which he consented, 
with the understanding that he should be allowed to call upon 
her once a week. Punctually at the end of seven days, Count 

ice knocked at the door of the house to which he had fol- 
lowed the princess, but was informed that she had left, toge- 
ther with her husband and child. In spite of his making re- 
searches in all directions, he was unable to discover a trace of 
the fugitives, who seemed to have disappeared as mysteriously 
as they had arrived. ‘True to his word, the count waited three 
months before informing an — of the strange ery 
he had made ; but at the end of this period, he went direct to 
King Louis XTV., and disclosed the whole affair. His ma- 
jesty at once wrote dep y h_ letter to the queen of Hun- 
gary. the eldest daughter of e Louis of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
ittel, informing her that her much-lamented sister was still 
alive, and offering his best services towards inducing her to 
return to her surviving friends. 

Instructions of a confidential nature were simultaneously 
given to the secret police, who were not long in discoveri 
that Count d’Aubant and his wife had gone under an assum 
name to Nantes, and returned to the colony of Louisiana. 
Thither followed immediately a vessel of the royal navy, car- 

g instructions to the governor-general to treat Count and 
untess d’Aubant with the greatest attention, to obey eve’ 
one of their wishes, and to put himself at their entire disposi- 
tion. The royal orders were strictly fulfilled ; but the strangers, 
who had returned to their lonely farm on the Mississippi, ab- 

solutely refused to accept any kind of assistance from the 
vernment. The anxious governor-general contin’ to offer 
his services, the count and his wife after a while left Loui- 
siana, and on board a Dutch vessel went to the isle of Bour- 
bon. Here they lived for many years in great happiness and 
contentment, until 1754, when, on the breaking out of an epi- 
demic fever, the count fell a victim to it, together with his 
child. In her great grief, the lonely widow resolved to re- 
turn again to Europe ; and in the autumn of 1755, took up her 
residence in a cottage in the Faubourg Montmartre, near 
Paris. Here she lived the year 1761, when she went to 
Brussels, on the invitation of some friends of her family, to 
whom her existence and all her movements had become per- 
fectly known in the Meanwhile. The troubles of the sangui- 
Seven Years’ War, however, prevented any great atten- 
tion being paid to her by her relatives, the wholg of them too 
deeply concerned in the tremendous struggle to Mhink of the 
romance of a single life. Only the Duke ranswick-Bevern, 
Ferdinand-Albert II, who had married the younger sister of 
Charlotte, assisted her actively in her by al- 


come to live at that a From her sister, the queen of 
Bohemia, the widow of Count d’Aubant received re in- 
vitations to settle at Vienna, which she as constantly refused, 


Rearing ince % wiles lend ber to 0 ctespalecry change of reli- 
. As it Charlotte was bh ited b: 
on was, was muc persecu iy 


of Wl ~ - TE 

e ti who had known her 
in her earlier had occasion to see jotte, 
and they all asserted their solemn belief that she was the for- 
mer wife of Grand Duke Alexis of Russia. the wit- 
nesses who gave testimony to this effect was the von 


long biografical article on the Princess, which appeared in 
the number of February 15, 1777.* The article, with all the 
facts on which it was based, made an immense sensation at 
the time; so much so, that even the Russian government 
found it necessary to reply to it in the columns of the official 
gazette of St. Petersburg. The contradiction, chiefly based on 


hand- | the testimony of utterly obscure Russian servants, wh stated 


that they seen the corpse of the cess in the coffin, was 
— held to be very ame, w: induced the foreign mi- 
nister of the czar to address a new letter on the subject to the 

édique itself. This note appeared on the 15th 
of May 1778, but had still less effect than the former :refuta- 
tion, and made the world believe more firmly than ever in the 
romantic career of the wife of the Grand Duke Alexis. His- 
torical researches since that time have done little to clear up 
the mystery which surrounds the eventful life of the Dead 


—_——_—__.>—_—_—_—_ 


OUT OF TOWN. 


Don’t tell me that the ye of steam bring places closer to- 
gether than they were. I doubtit; 1 disbelieve it utterly. In 
the old coaching-days—I knew them well—a journey of a hun- 
dred miles into the country took the edge off the sensation of 
change which a Londoner feels at walking in the meadows, 
or sitting out on the lawn, after a long period in town. The 
streets melted into the roads, the suburbs into the country, as 


farm | you drove pleasantly along. The coachman stopped at way- 


side inns, remarked on the change of farmers, the progress of 
the hay or the corn. By the time you had got to your jour- 
ney’s end, you were familiar with the stage of the seasons and 
the gossip of the country-side. Now, the train whisks you at 
once into your friend’s garden. No rural sensations enter the 
window of your carriage. If you do get out, you encounter 
buttoned-up officials, and see metropolitan advertisements. 
When you deliver up the ticket, and leave the statiqn, you ap- 
preciate, in a way no coach ever would have enabled you to 
do, the distance you have travelled. Your friend’s house is 
incalculably remote from your own. Steam has not brought 
them er ; they are set apart as unconnected places. You 
leave the world of London, and enter that of green things 
with a sense of contrast which, to me, does not wear out. 
Every time, I find the change from town to coun’ more 
striking than I did before. ft you let me ramble on tmy 
doings down here, though they hardly deserve so active a 
name, I may possibly kindle the sense of faded garden-me- 
mories in some tired town-brain, or give some country idler a 
_ of much enjoyable but unnoticed life which goes on round 
ome, 

_ Yesterday at four o'clock I left the city. To-night, I am 
sitting in my friend’s kitchen, where I may , and thus 
jot down the journal of a day. After breakfast, I carried one 
of the hall-chairs into the greenhouse, and settled myself down 
with a pipe and a book. I was surrounded with bloom. Great 
humble-bees wandered in through the open door, and after 
rummaging among the flowers, tried with failures and wrath 
to fly out through the glass. Insects, green as the leaves on 
which they lived, pitched upon my page. An inquisitive spi- 
der let himself cautiousty down to my level by a single line, 
up which a puff of smoke sent him back, hand-over-hand, far 
more surprised than satisfied. Birds hopped past the entrance, 
sometimes pausing for a steady side-look, and then, with a 
sudden duck of the head, asif they had made up their minds 
about me, flipping off. ‘ 

Presently the er routed me out. wig are these men 
so fond of purs' and interrupting visitors? On this occa- 
sion, “ be — not — me re — but he = to 
water the plants.” There is no privacy a garden witha 
gardener. Give me a nook where I shall see no labelled flow- 
ers, and where no man at work shall rebuke my repose by his 
restlessness. 


From the ouse I went on the lawn, and lay down un- 
der a tree. hat a world of life is discovered on a nearer 
inspection of the ! If the meanest insect feels a pang as 
keenly as a giant, I can conceive no spot on the face of the 
whole earth more full of pain and misery than a well-kept 
lawn which is rolled, mown, and swept daily. There is no 
cessation in the torture; every blade of grass which is kept 
down represents continual death, dismemberment, and mu- 
tilation. I can’t sing in tune with those kind people who extol 
the beneficence of Nature. Beneath her smile, countless thou- 
sands are wriggling in pain; they are maimed, eaten alive, 
drowned, starved. Nature lives by me pee is, by death. 
When she seems still and gloomy, as in winter, she is in reality 
less prodigal of life. It is in summer, h the bright blue 
days when her face is gay, that most perish in the struggle for 
existence, and perish with remonstrance too. Did you ever 
see abird eata worm? Have you not noticed the twistings, 
frantic tumbling, and bnotiings up of the tive? Have 
you seen an ox put its foot an ant’s nest? Have you 
seen a thrush, by the hour together, stripping caterpillars off 
the vegetables? Conceive the squeeze of that hard bill, and 
if you fancy that the caterpillars don’t mind 1t, just lay hold 
of one with a pair of tweezers. It is all t, 1 know, and 
caterpillars have no business to eat our ; but still, don’t 
make too much of the contrast between gloomy, a 
man, torn by his passions, full of envy, ambition and guilt, an 
the happy twittering world through which he frowns. It is 
my that man much the best of it, and that even a 
bad man, who ought to be ashamed of himself, has more en- 
ernest than the merriest brute, be it big or small. 

hile I —_ lying on the a g close at the pe. 

tion among its abitants Ww e machine 

had made eee ee on eee Bees, 

thought I, looking round. Yes, there was a swarm a 
hs ani 


the other side of the wall, my friend’s man-servant, who, with 
ron on, had rushed out from his , and catching up a 
as a seda- 








Bees must be very tolerant. It is said they hate noise and 
dirt. You must be qutet when they swarm, and put them into 
a clean hive, In our case, the footman made the air hideous 
with his bill-hook and shovel. The coachman fetched a hive 
and small-table; then he mixed a yellow basin of beer and 
sugar, and peking @ succession of mouthfuls, squirted it all 
over the inside of the hive, till there seemed hardly an inch 
on which a delicate bee would care Fin A then setting a 
ladder against the tiles, he went up w g, in e pointed 
way, u-ugh—whew, whew, whew, whew, whew, and 
quietly cut the branch on which the swarm hung, to the same 
stable accompaniment, Then carrying it down, like a 
bunch of oon, Oe Weeeee, bo ook it into the 
hive, which he set upon the table, and covered with a white 
cloth and some leaves. There was, however, a mystery 
throughout the whole process. The people in this part of the 
world are v supemtfions about bees. My interest and as- 
sistance in case was received coldly. 1 am afraid now 
that I did some unlucky thing. The performance on the sho- 
vel was perfectly ; 80 was the nasty squirting into the 
hive; so was the whistling, and yet I fully believe, on good 
authority, that they were all far more likely to hinder than to 
assist the work. It was, though, and will continue to be, done 
in spite of them. Indeed, I suspect that most of our manipu- 
lation, I don’t mean only in connection with bees, is mere pe- 
dantry. People don’t like to see an important thing done 
simply. ‘“ Wash and be clean,” is generally offensive advice. 
Is all? my ha million. We love mystery. Don't, pray 

ple methods and naked truth. 

When the bees were hived, I went back to the greenhouse. 
At the entrance is an underground tank, with smooth hard 
sides and a trap-door, which uncovers about one quarter of it, 
and permits the gardener to “ip for water. It was then being 
replenished. I peeped in, and met what I may call a chorus 
of appealing looks. A number of frogs had jumped in, but 
could not get out. In exploring the garden, they had come to 
this tank, and seeing water, hopped in. When one had done 
so, another had less hesitation ; but at last, when Mr. 
had tuken his bath, he found to his dismay there was no way 
out. You may be a good swimmer, but it is no joke to swim 
fora month, Some of the were very tired; they had 
swum round and round the to find everywhere the same 
smooth, upright wall. Sometimes, by getting in a corner, and 
thus touching two sides, a fresh comer, less weary than the 
rest, could support himself for a few moments; but he soon 
slipped down, specially as, the instant he succeeded in getting 
a little purchase, a companion would climb upon his neck, an 
weigh him down. When, therefore, 1 [stooped down and 
peeped in, I was met by an appealing look from the whole 
party, who swam together under the opening, and begged to 
be let out. Some pawed at the slippery wall, some let their 
legs drop, as if worn out, gnd simply held their chins above 
water in ful but etic attitudes. One had found a 
little raft of four rooks’ feathers placed crosswise, on which he 
squatted, All were fearless from fatigue. Every now and 
then, the expectant little crowd beneath the trap-door was dis- 
persed by the emptying of a pail of water, for the tank was 
being replenished, and a boy went incessantly during the 
whole morning, with a hoop and two pails, to a neighbouring 
pump for the supply; but as soon as the disturbance made by 
the pouring in of each pailful was over, the frogs were there 
again, ~~ but piteous. 

Having found a board a foot and a half long, and six inches 
wide, I let it down into the tank by four strings, so that I might 
haul it up steadily, in case the frogs really meant what they 
looked. As soon as my raft touched the water, several of the 
most tired swimmers made at it, and clambered up slowly, 
like lame a petting back into a bathing-machine. 
Once on , they neither hopped nor stirred, but remained 
squatting at the edge, grateful though distressed. When I 
pulled up 7 raft, they sat quite still, Thus I drew six-and- 
thirty out of the pit. I thought of the Book of the Revelation 
and the mutiny of the Bounty. When I set the raft down on 
the grass-plat, after a moment's hesitation, as if to feel quite 
sure the thing had grounded, away they all jumped, and in a 
short time there was not a frog to be seen. I believe that frogs 
are far from useless in a garden; at least, I secured the imme- 
diate safety of these thirty-six by assu to the gardener 
that they were his friends rather than enemies. 

One or two frogs remained inthe tank. I suppose they had 
just jumped in, and had not found out the drawbacks of the 
place. Confident fools! they came up to look at me, and then 
dived as soon as I let down the Nothing would induce 
them to mount it. They could swim, thank you, and away 
they struck off into the obscure places of the tank. In a month, 
they will repent. Then I shall have long ago returned to 
the thin, weary frogs feeling round the hard, dlippery, upright 
the thin, w: gs g round the ppery, wi t 

4 f gait, in vain. 


edge for some support, some c' 0! t, 
Fin the late brisk offenders inscossable to my material 


offers remonstrance, I shut the tank-lid down, and went 
to feed the pigs. I like feeding pigs; I like being iated. 
There were seven pigs, quite new to me, in the y: 1 found 
some Swedes in the barn, and cutting one of them into 
strips, sat down on the threshold, and held them out. I am 
not forbidding ; they were eaten out of my hand, after a care- 
ful, cunning approach. The pigs were, of querulous 
and greedy, but civil enough to me. They a all of the 
same size and age, were all black, and exactly alike. I found, 
however, at once varieties of temper and confidence in the 
distribution of the first Swede. Now, thought I, I'll be bound 
some one pig is sole master here, has some mental ascendanc 
over the rest. Wittig to try vuitend i oe a by alivy 
among the party. The nearest whip it up, an off ; 
most af the others yielded; but one, no than his fel- 
lows, walked after the fortunate possessor, bit his ind See 
and made him drop the turnip, which he then himself pick 
up and ate paiicly, without or 

begun to fall ; I hear it on the roof of the ver- 


anda. The tank will not be 2 The soft 
summer rain is coming down, and the air—for I have 
laid down my pen to put my out at the door—is loaded 
with the scent of and blossom. The clock has struck 


eleven. I must be off to bed, but I shall leave my window 
open. Good-night! 


A FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKER. 
Hoby wen ae oy the 

bootmak: 1D but, 

sutor me meg g A 
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I remember Horace Churchill (afterwards killed in India 
bey rank of a neral,) — was then an ensign in 

e Guards, entering Hoby’s shop in a t passion, saying 
that hie boots were so ill made that he Pao never employ 
Hoby for the future. Hoby, putting on a pathetic cast of coun- 
tenance, called to his shopman, 

“ John, close the shutters. It is ali over with us. I must 
shut up shop ; Ensign Churchill withdraws his custom from 
me.’ 


Churchill's fury can be better imagined than described. . RUSSIA; POLAND ; INTERVENTION. 
On another occasion the late Sir John Shelley came into| Neither Earl Russell’s dispatch, presented on Monday to 
Hoby’s shop to complain that his top-boots had split in seve- | Parliament,nor his speech in defence, will, we fear, reconcile 
ral Hoby quietly said, Liberals to the policy he is pursuing in Poland. The former, 
“How did that happen, Sir John?” though exceedingly dignified, contains only the Six Points 
“ Why, in walking to my stable.” which Russia is unwilling to grant, which the Poles refuse to 
“ Walking to stable!” said Hoby, with a sneer. “I| accept, and which if ultimately granted and accepted secure 
made the boots for riding, not walking.” nothing except the conditions which forty-eight years ago 
Hoby was bootmaker to the Duke of Kent; and as he was | Were secured at Vienna, in vain. The latter, though cleverly 
calling on H. R. H. to try on some boots, the news arrived | worded, still leaves the Government in the position of having 
that Lord Wellington had gained a great victory over the made demands in concert with other Powers which, whatever 
French army at Vittoria. The Duke was kind enough to men- | those Powers may do, it does not intend to enforce—in the 
tion the glorious news to Hoby, who coolly said, position, that is, of ae and encouraging allies whom it 
“If Lord Wellington had Tea any other bootmaker than | intends to desert, The only hope for negotiations with Russia, 
myself, he never would have had his great and constant suc- | 88 proved by all experience, is to convince her rulers that she 
cesses; for my boots and prayers bring his lordship out of all | is isolated, that Europe has passed sentence, and that in sub- 
his difficulties.” mitting she gives way to a power to which it is no disgrace 
One may well say that there is nothing like leather; for 


for the proudest of races to yield. Had Germany honestly 
Hoby died worth a hundred and twenty thousand pounds,— | joined in the great remonstrance of 1854, there would have 


been no necessity for the Crimean war. In the commence- 
ment of these discussions Earl Russell, with his idea of a 
municipal aut y for Congress-Poland—for that is the sum 
of his Six Points, even if honestly conceded—contrived to 
unite England and France and Austria, a mass of available 
strength which even Russia and Russia on the defensive was 
visibly powerless to resist. Nicholas himself would not have 
ri an encounter with all the fleets of Europe, supported 
by all its armies except the Prussian. And then, having 
framed a combination so irresistible as of itself to guarantee 
peace, Earl Russell himself broke it up by admitting, without 
provocation or necessity, that England would not go to war. 
Austria instantly receded, and the pressure was reduced to 
that of a single power, and one which, however formidable, 
Russia has for sixty years more or less steadily defied. Even 
on Monday night, though the answer from St. ap ner had 
not si , and its nature was still more than doubtful, the 
Foreign Secretary reaffirmed, in the most absolute manner, 
that whatever became of the Poles, England should not go to 
war. The folly of such a proceeding seems to outsiders too 


Premier disarms an opponent or carries with him a wavering 
House. The Commons will not be bullied. It is the misfor- 
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THE WOES OF A FINANCE MINISTER. 


If calm and peace of mind be the greatest of earthly goods, 
then ordinary men may console themselves that they have not 
hed the dang eminence of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If this powerful personage has a full share of the 
importance, he has more than a share of the labours and pro- 
vocations of statesmanship. He is the natural victim both of 
advisers and faultfinders. — the Recess theorizers tempt. 
him with their schemes ; during the Session practical men vex 
him by their refutations, If we add to this that a modern 
House of Commons thinks a Session incomplete unless it has 
at least once baited the great representative and spokesman 
of all the taxgatherers, we may well fancy that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sometimes envies his more quiet colleagues, 
who rule over departments which men do not think aboutand 
talk about so much as the pocket. But this is not an excuse 
for bad temper, even in the middle of a hot J uly. Mr. Glad- . 
stone, when he applied himself to finance and made it his | Patent for argument. 
path to fame, should have known that he was taking the} The above remarks were d-propos to a debate on Poland in 
pny soy ee ae eres ae wan ioey 9, the House of Lords, on the 13th ult. The Times of the 18th 
, inks, a r, ‘ : ; 
that he is capable of forming <4 opinion. py Ae. - contained what follows, dated in Paris on the previous day. 
pared to discuss everything cheerfully and answer everybody|  M.de Budberg, Russian Ambassador to France, was received 
cautiously ; if he felt himself unable to listen calmly to vrrele-| by M. Drouyn de Lhuys to-day, and remitted to him the re- 
vant facts or confused statistics; if he felt that he could atany | ply of Russia to the French Note on the Polish question.—It 
time be moved to tesivity, even by an obvious display of pri- | 18 asserted that Russia therein accepts the six points, and, in- 
vate, or class, or trade selfishness, he had better have stayed at stead of an armistice, proposes an amnesty for all who may 
the Colonial-office, and governed dependencies about which |ay down theirarms. , 
no member of Parliament troubles himself. France of this evening says :—“ The reply of Russia, re- 
Mr. Gladstone has had several vexations lately, such as may | mitted to-day by M. de Budberg to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, is 
be expected to ruffle a politician. No clever man likes to have | Said to be marked by a strong spirit of conciliation. Russia 
a theory condemned, and in the question of taxing Charities | adheres in principle to the six points,and also accepts the pro- 
the House summarily rejected the Chancellor of the Exche- | ject of a conference, pointing out, however, at the same time, 
quer’s political economy. Then there was the little crotchet | that it would be desirable that its deliberations should not be 
about the Clubs, and the Parliamentary rebellion the other | limited to the single question of Poland. : 
ight on the purchase of the Exhibition Building. But, with| “The question of an armistice is, if we are well informed, 
all this, we cannot imagine how an experienced politician | the sole point on which there is not complete accord between 
could court defeat as Mr. Gladstone did on Tuesday night upon | Russia and the Three Powers; but as an armistice in the con- 
Mr. Sheridan’s resolution on the Fire Insurance Duty. No| ditions under which it can be obtained is in no way contrary 
doubt, abstract resolutions of this kind, which have reference | to the dignity of the Czar, and as it meets the imperious in- 
to no measure before the House, and which seek to commit | terests of policy and humanity, a systematic refusal of the 
the House betorehand to some particular course on the Bud-| Cabinet of St. Petersburg to grant an armistice could not be 
get of the year to come, are not. to be encouraged. So far we | admitted.” 
agree with Mr. Gladstone ; nor do we deny that he was justi- 
fied in opposing the resolution on principle; but if ever an ex- 
ception might fairly be made to a rigid rule, it was in favour 
of a resolution directed against the tax on insurance. The 
plain statement of what this tax exacts is enough to enable 
reasonable people to form a judgment on it; and columns of 
statistics will hardly alter their conclusions. Whether the 
quantity of property insured against fire be increasing in pro- 
rtion to the increased wealth of the country, whether the 
mpost be a tax on prudence, as one authority asserts, or on 
property, as is declared by another, there can be little doubt 
at a duty of 3s. per cent. on the sum insured is a most op- 
ressive burden on the community. For instance, take the 
case of dwellinghouses. In this capital fires are seldom ve 
destructive except when some large warehouse or factory is 
involved. An insurance-office is able to do business profitably 
by only charging its customers 1s, 6d. per cent. per annum on 
the value of the property insured. If, for instance, the house 
be insured for £1,000, the annual premium would be 15s. But 
on this £1,000 the insurer is obliged to pay 30s. duty to the 
Government, thus raising the annual payment to £253, * * 
What is meant by saying that this is not a tax on prudence, 
but on property, we cannot understand. Of two men who 
have houses of o— value, one insures, and the other does 
not. Though their property is equal, it is only the prudent 
one who pays the tax. In common parlance, therefore, it is 
quite allowable to call the duty a tax on prudence. So think 
a large number of members of the House of Commons; so 
think thousands of petitioners throughout the country. But, 
neither the impolicy of the tax, nor the weary argumentation 
by which perverse economists have defended it, would have 
led to the defeat of the Government, had it not been for the 
want of temper and judgment shown by Mr. Gladstone. The 
gist of his was, we believe, perfectly sound. He op- 
the resolution not so much because he would defend the 
re Insurance as because he thought it inexpedient to 
come to a resolution upon the subject which might embarrass 
the Government and House of Commons on some subsequent |“ been incautious, but have now an opportunity of making 
But, instead of pote this quietly, and, if we may | amends by expressing yourself in a different way, by ya mew 
use the ex ion, amicably, to the House, Mr. Gladstone har- | the ts and courting the Conservatives.” Only te 
angued as if the unfortunate Mr. Sheridan had done so a few lies, that oe fri and knuckle down to 
quite worthy of im ment at the instigation of a band of| your enemies, and all go excellently well. The Prince 
conspirators behind him. When we consider the dislike-which | refused to accept such advice, and instantly commenced a 
is felt towards the odious tax by the community, and what a rous though constitutional course of resistance. On 3d 
number of members are known to take an interestin the in the Cabinet a formal protest against the 
uestion, we can i e nothing more injudicious than to de- | decree on the press, on 4th June wrote to his father di 
aim as follows :—“I want to know whether that is a proper | the edict a violation of the Charter, and on 5th June utte: 
course for this House to take. . . Isit right to pronounce | at Dantzic the speech which publicly him from the 
an abstract opinion—written in the air as it were—on the me- | Ministry, and sent such a flutter of terror through the bosom 
rits or demerits of a particular duty without taking any step | of Herr von Bismark. The highly consulted 
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ROYAL LETTERS; KING AND PRINCE. 
A Hohenzollern has had the courage to do an “undigni- 
fied” thing, and has thereby, in all probability, saved the 
Prussian throne. The Crown Prince, whose wife is English, 
who does not live among martinets, and who therefore occa- 
sionally hears the truth, has obviously been profoundly im- 
Pp with the altered tone of the people. He sees that al- 
though resolved if possible to avoid revolytion, they are also 


Hohenzollerns. A Republic, or a dynasty with cP egpenn 
instead of Divine rights, are the two alternatives tow 
which Prussian opinion drifts, and the Crown Prince has 
wisely resolved to prove that there is still a third. Thes h 
at Dantzic was not sufficient, for it only disclaimed all’share 
in one particular act, and the Prince has, therefore, published, 
or permitted his friends to publish, the secret correspondence 
between himself and the King. Stranger letters were never 
printed even among a family which produced letter-writers 
like Frederick the Great and the Margravine of Baireuth, but 
they leave no doubt whatever as to the attitude of the Prince. 
He dislikes and repudiates his father’s high-handed policy. 
He disliked it from the first, and though when informed by 
the King, with a curious nwance of jealousy, that he had now 
an opportunity of “ playing the usual part of a Crown Prince, 
and throwing difficulties in the way of the Government,” he 
romised to keep silence, he on the 3lst May addressed to his 
father a strong private remonstrance. “I beseech you, my 
dear father,” he wrote, “ not to invade the law in the way you 
hint at,” observes that Ministers are “skilled in the lawyer’s 
art,” and may lead the Sovereign in a path very different 
from the one he intends, and, in short, expresses very respect- 
fully, but very unmistakeably, that his father and King is in 
a fair way of being bamboozled into despotism. 


reverence for other people’s convictions which is the special- 
ity of kings who keep consciences. “You haye,” he says, 


irritated 
to remove it? I protest against such a step, and I it is in| the Council on the propriety of arresting the Prince—as a 
disect apetsadiction tb every true conception Of the du- Field-Marshal—but the Cabinet for once displa; some re- 
ties uf this House ;”—with more of the kind. This is eS contented with a let- 
not the way in which the masters of Parliamentary tac- | ter which the follo 








































resolved, if revolution must be, to make a clean sweep of the | the 


dangerous 
The King replied kindly enough, but with that wonderful ir- | further 


calm reflection. I long owed it to my conscience and my 
position to profess, in the face of all the world, an opinion the 
truth of which has forced itself upon me more fully from day 
to day. The hope only of being able after all to avoid plac- 
ing myself in —— to you stifled the monitions of my 
internal voice, But now, ignoring my different views, the 
have taken a step imperilling my future and that of 
my children. I shall make as co a stand for my fu- 
ture as you, my dear father, are making for yourown. I can- 
not retract anything I have said. All I can do is to keep 
quiet. Should you wish me to do so,I hereby lay at your 
feet my commission in the army and my seat in the Council 
of State. I beg you to appoint me a place of residence, or to 
t me to select one myself, either in Prussia or abroad. If 
am not allowed to ~ ays my mind, I must naturally wish to 
dissever myself entirely from the sphere of politics.” 

There is no mistaking the meaning of words like these; but 
Englishmen and Prussians will probably differ in their esti- 
mate of the motives which have dictated them. To men long 
accustomed to constitutional forms the Prince will cone to 
write too much in the style of a dynast-—of a man pos ogg 
rage f by selfish none reasonable anxiety for the safety of 
his inheritance. The Prince says nothing of the b of 
right involved in the Ministerial course, nothing of the out- 
rage committed on the first principles of constitutional free- 
dom. He seems careless alike of the merits of the question 
and of the feelings of the people, and writes as an heir-in-tail 
might do who heard that his father was granting long leases 
atzpeppercorn rents, The old Hohenzollern idea that Prus- 
sia is their property is as strong in the Prince as in the King, 
though he is, it may be, inclined to manage the estate without 
such violent collision with the tenantry as his father’s temper 
involves. 7» * 

The view of the Prussian Liberal will, we conceive, be a 

different, and, perhaps, a broader one. He does not ex a 
Prince to talk too much about patriotism, or to subordinate 
his own interests to those of the people he rules. What he 
asks is, that his ruler shall before all things respect the law, 
and shall have intelligence enough to perceive that it is his 
interest to go with the age. Both these desires the Prince’s 
letter very amply fulfils. He remonstrates openly and clearly 
against an invasion of the law. He alleges in the strongest 
manner that such invasion imperils the existence of the dy- 
nasty. 
There is little probability, we conceive, of any immediate 
action following this.correspondence. The Crown Prince is 
not likely to place himself at the head of the national party, 
for Europe has long ceased to tolerate even political parri- 
cides, and he will be ruled by the opinion of his caste. The 
Prussians, on the other hand, have every motive to retain their 
attitude of expectation. They could only unseat the King by 
revolt, and revolt in Prussia means firing at one’s brother out 
of a window, with a strong chance that the answering roll of 
musketry may bring enemies swarming over every point of 
an exposed and straggling frontier. The letters, which the 
Government, after a week of consideration, have not ventured 
to deny, will remind the people that the oppression is only 
for a time, and they will, we believe, in spite of some menac- 
ing reports, prefer to endure a delay in the inevitable return 
to a Constitution path, to the abrupt breach both with the 
past and with constitutional forms which an appeal to arms 
would involve.—Spectator, July 18. 





THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

We have to communicate to our readers to-day intelligence 
which, if fully _———s farther examination and inquiry, 
will add new life to the zeal of Nor’-western adventurers, and 
hasten the opening up of the territory at a rate which will out- 
run the anticipations of the most sanguine. For some time it 
has been known that gold was to be found on the Saskatche- 
wan river, near the y Mountains, and it was presumed 
that it had been washed by the river from the gold-bearin, 
rocks of these mountains, and would consequently be foun 
only in the beds of the rivers, and not elsewhere in the terri- 
tory. Recent discoveries indicate that this view of the mat- 
ter is not correct, and that in order ‘o find the gold of the 
North-west, it will not be necessary to traverse the whole 
breadth of the great plains to the head waters of the Saskatche- 
wan. Gold been discovered at Fort Ellice on the Assiniboine, 
and also on branches of the Qu’ Appelie river, streams which 
unite and run into the Red River, and have no connection with 
Rocky Mountain range. Of this fact there can be no doubt. 
It is not only communicated by letter from Red River, but 
Governor Dallas, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who has re- 
cently arrived from the territory, is personally cognizant of 
the discovery. The question arises—from whence comes this 

ld? Where lie the rocks from which it has been displaced ? 

rofessor Hind, of this city, who explored the country for our 
Government in 1858, supplies an answer. He says in his re- 
port that he discovered in St. Martin’s lake, a small sheet of 
water lying between Lakes Manitoba and Winnipeg, gneissoid 
rocks, traversed by quartz and felopathic veins, and these be- 
ing gold-bearing rocks he searched for it, but nothing was 
eek, probably owing to the lack of time. The deduction 
which he now draws the discovery of gold on the plains 
of the Assiniboine is, that the precious metal has been con- 
veyed with the drift from sages of gold-bearing rocks, run- 
ning lel with the Lake Winnipeg basin, and the Lauren- 
tian formation on the Eastern side of the lake and extending 


certain that all over the drift of the pes. from lake Mani- 
toba to the Rocky Mountains, gold will be found, though, as 
@ matter of course, the wideness of the field can only be as- 

certained by actual mining operations. 
We understand that Governor Dallas washed gold with his 
own hands at Fort Edmonton on the Saskatchewan, and in 
proof of the existence of the preciots metal, we may 


alone are ting, and we are happy to learn that the new 
Hudson’s Bay Company a very speedy openi: 

up of the territory. It is that steamboats will be run- 
nog Oa the Saskatchewan w a from the present date. 


The plans of the Com; tem also, in spite of their 
immediate assum — Sa cneaacet ths 
Ww. ozoeee. ling, berwenen e i i 
tains south o 


decisive, not to sa ; e 
tics manage assemblies ; itis not the way in which the present | reply :—“ The address I delivered at Dantzic is the reault of to the Government, and duly weighed by them. The 
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Tue Mayor’s Vero.—The Board ‘of Aldermen met speci- 


all y, and received trom the Mayor a message veto- 

f ordinance appro $2,500,000 to relieve conscripts 
from the draft and to volun’ . Aftera 

of the message it was laid over. Ten days must 

elapse it can be taken up for action. The Mayor set 

forth his objections in full. Technically, he excepts to the 


ess of the ordinance, which fails to 5 w the 
wn ae cannot raise $300, or the one bay raga worth that 
sum in worldly possessions is to be favoured, and also to the 


ill ty of the measure, in authorizing an issue of bonds and 
) the credit of the City for their redemption, in contra- 
vention of section 33 of the , Which requires that | 

lative sanction must first be ed to warrant such action. 


The latter point, however, the Mayor thinks may properly be 
put aside when measures of great public necessity, and which 
public feeling quite unanimously calls for, are in question. He 
thinks the majority of the e are opposed to measure. 
Above all these considerations, he says, there are others which 
‘would prompt him to veto the ordnance, even if no technical 
objection could 7 eg . He o mong the ms soapy wt 

triotic aspect of the matter, yu e passage of the 
vhanee oe riot prevailing at the time of ita adoption, 


that the draft must involve cases of hardship, he points to 
other means, such as providing liberally for conscripts’ fami- 
lies from both private and public funds, as the proper course 
to be pursued to mitigate the evils apprehended. 





Mopest Praise or Woopen Nutmecs.—In a previous 
letter I stated that New York trade with Liverpool was prac- 
tically at an end, and can now say the same thing as regards 
Antwerp. The pirates who float the Confederate fig can al- 
most, like Admiral Van Tromp, place a broom at their mast- 
head, so thoroughly have they swept the seas of American 
craft. Our ship-owners now turn their attention to selling 
rather than to sailing, and many American vessels have lately 
been sold for gold, which, at the present premium, enables the 
seller to build in America new vessels with what he obtained 
for the old ones. This must in time prove a good thing 
for the shipyards of Maine, and the only consolation which 
remains to us under the disgrace and g of the Confe- 
derate piratical atrocities is the fact that when once this dan- 
ger.is over the’ merchant navy of America will be a fleet of 
new, powerful ships, all the worn and crazy old craft havin 
been sold to Europ hasers; and it must be conf 
that in many of these sales Yankee shrewdness has not for- 
gotten to play on a large scale the traditional wooden nutmeg 
dodge.—. from Antwerp ; N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A Week in the Old World. 

Two remarkable passages have been made across the At- 
lantic. The City of New York, screw-propeller of the Dale 
line, came into port on Saturday afternoon last, after a run of 
only eight days and twenty-three hours from Queenstown ; the 
Scotia, paddle-wheel steamer of the Cunard line, arrived on 
Monday evening, having accomplished the same course in 
twenty hours less time. The latter moreover, having delivered 
her news off Cape Race yesterday week at 10 p.m., it was pub- 
lished here in the afternoon papers of Saturday, being in fact 
only six days old! The news is not lacking in variety or in- 
terest. 





Roebuck ; America ; Affairs in Parliament. 

In deference to Lord Palmerston’s strong appeal—and 
avowedly from that cause alone—Mr. Roebuck, on the 13th 
ult., withdrew his motion in favour of recognizing the South ; 
and when that fact is recorded, there remains little more to be 
said. Mr. Lindsay amused the House by a detailed and very 
egotistical account of his sundry interviews with the Emper- 
or, including the late one at Fontainebleau ; but neither he nor 
Mr. Roebuck cleared up the points at issue between the Moni- 
teur and themselves. Lord Palmerston closed the brief debate 
by reading a pretty sharp lecture to the pair of amateurs, in 
the course of which he quietly aided in plucking off a few of 
Mr. Lindsay’s feathers. That busy gentleman had claimed that 
the Government requested him, sometime since, to smooth the 
way in Paris for certain changes in the maritime law of 
France; the Premier explained that he went over as a volun- 
teer, and solicited, ere he started,an introduction to Lord 
Cowley. So ends this little episode;-which was mainly of mo- 
ment, inasmuch as it brought to light the animus of the Em- 
peror Napoleon with respect to this country and its affairs. 

It was omitted in our last summary, that Mr. Blake, on the 
evening of the 10th ult., questioned Mr. Layard as to the scan- 
dalously cruel treatment of a British subject at Atlanta, 


pelled to leave his post. 

On the 14th ult., the Earl of Airlie, in the Upper House, 
brought forward the case of the blockade-runner fired into by 
the U. 8. gun-hoat Rhode island, when.so near the coast of one 
of the Bahamas, that the shot actually did damage on shore. 
Earl Russell could only promise enquiry, and doubted not that 
the U. 8. would make reparation. A question was put at 
the same time as to the truth of the report, that the U. 8. 





blockading squadrons off Charleston and other ports were pre- 
pared in future to sink all vessels attempting to run in or out, 
without previous examination or seizure. Our Foreign Se- 
cretary had no official knowledge of such intention, and hoped 
the rumour was inaccurate. We hope so equally, for sacrifice 
of life, in such case, would not be justifiable by maritime or 


partial | international law.—On the 16th, in the Commons’, Mr. Sey- 


mour Fitzgerald gave notice that he should take occasion to 
bring forward the continued practice of the U.'S. Government 
to require, from shippers to neutral ports, bonds to the effect 
that none of their goods should thereafter be forwarded to the 
Confederate States, which we have hitherto d d as an 


peror Nicholas quite as strong an assurance that England 
could not possibly go to war with him, as Lord Russell has 
made to his successor. Yet the Baltic and the Black Sea 
campaigns ensued. The latest news is recorded above. Are 
we certain that the cunning effort to change an armistice 
which leaves things as they are, into an amnesty which pre- 
supposes Poland laying down the sword, will not bring on a 
collision, in spite of Lord Russell’s reluctance ? The Muscovite 
Haynaus are more cruel than ever ; Polish blood has been shed 
by Prussian troops.—Again, in Greece the pathway to the 
throne is not strewed with flowers for the newly chosen young 





irregular interference with trade.—Lastly, on the evening of 
the.17th, Lord Robert Cecil made a strange enquiry of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—namely, whether he, Mr. Glad- 
stone, was prepared to propose the grant of any compensa- 
tion to Capt. Blakeley, for the detention of the well-known 
steamer Gibraltar, having two of the Captain’s immense guns 
shipped on board as freight. This was accompanied by not a 
few taunts at our Government being guided by Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister in London. Mr. Gladstone properly ridi- 
culed the notion of his volunteering what had never been de- 
manded, and showed that the whole affair belonged not to his, 
but to the Foreign Department. He repudiated also with be- 
coming spirit the charge of truckling to the United States. It 
was not a fresh, though an apposite remark, that the Ministry 
was accused at the same moment of slowness in using the ma- 
chinery of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and of subservience to 
Mr. Adams. “ It has been,” said he, “ the duty of the Govern- 
ment in difficult and complicated circumstances to steer an 
even course, and they have endeavoured to steer that 
course.” 

So much for the occasional utterances, rather than the 
“voice” of Parliament on American affairs. Other topics 
have been pretty freely debated. In the Lords, Earl Grey has 
drawn forth from Lord Russell a most emphatic and ill-timed 
declaration, that England would under no circumstances aid 
Poland by force of arms—tantamount to pronvuncing his own 
diplomacy null and void. But the subject is briefly sketched, in 
an extract, elsewhere.—The unfortunate dispute with Brazil, 
wherein our Foreign Office is made to appear in the wrong, 
still supplies the Opposition with occasion for attack on the 
Ministry. Earl Russell therefore may be congratulated on 
having been able to inform his féllow Peers, that the Portu- 
guese Minister in Brazil had been instructed to smooth the 
way to forgetfulness of the past and a renewal of good under- 
standing. So may it bei—How Mr. Gladstone brought the 
Government into another minority, in the Lower House, on 
an unimportant question, is set forth above in a lively man- 
ner. The whole tenour of the news now-a-days is so serious 
that one may be thankful to any journalist who will enliven 
us, without sacrifice of truth and propriety. 


England in her Foreign Relations. 

Believe it or not, as you please, it is none the less a fact that 
no British Administration, or political party, or journalist 
high or low, ever contemplates war, save as truly a last re- 
sort, to be avoided if possible without too great a sacrifice of 
honour or interest. Utterly distasteful throughout the United 
Kingdom and its Colonies would be a policy corresponding 
with that which is continually broached around us, and ad- 
vocated shamelessly in print—the policy of reuniting two dis- 
severed and hostile sections of a country, by a new war con- 
ducted on a gigantic scale. The issue of any such attempt is 
matter for speculation, and into this we do not propose tu 
enter; but it may be observed in passing that the national 
morality must be debased indeed, when such procedure can be 
contemplated without disgust, and advocated, in a Christian 
Democracy, on the ground that it was a favourite practice 
among Pagan Republics! We claim without hesitation that 
a nobler sentiment prevails among our people, and we 
challenge those glib and shallow scribblers, who perpetually 
misrepresent them as scheming for the detriment of these 
United States, to point to one single instance—among Parlia- 
mentary hot heads, among avowed sympathisers with the 
South, even in the columns of the Times or the Saturday Re- 
view, during these two past years of distraction and trouble— 
where a writer or a speaker has given vent to the ignoble cry : 
“ America’s distress is England’s opportunity!” Mutatis 
mutandis, that cry is not unknown here. 

It is quite true that wars are frequent with us; often impo- 
litic, sometimes indefensible. Foreign complications; the 
vastness of our empire and its commerce; the difficulty of 
exacting what we define as justice, from men who are igno- 
rant or unmindful of the obligations of civilization ; indis- 
cretion or vanity on the part of minor representatives abroad ; 
too Quixotic a readiness to be champions of right all the 
world over—these and other causes for deviating from a set- 
tled principle are unfortunately too abundant. And so it is 
that, with a theoretical antipathy to war, we are rarely free 
everywhere from its hateful burden. At the present moment, 
we regret to say that peace, so far as we are concerned, is 
precarious in at least three quarters of the globe—in Europe, 
in Asia, in Africa. And if it be otherwise, happily, with re- 
ference to America, it is only owing to the sound sense and 
proper feeling of our countrymen, who would look upon 
armed strife with their brethren here as the direst of ali ne- 
cessities. 

Not to dwell upon the quarrel, now in abeyance, between 
Denmark and Germany, from which we shall be fortunate if 
we can eventually hold alouf, how stands it now with Russia? 
Lord Aberdeen, it will be remembered, conveyed to the Em- 





M h. A British squadron is at the Pireus; will there be 
no fighting there?—In Northern Asia, the Japanese Wifficulty 
wore a very ugly look at the latest date; in Southern Asia, 
the turbulent New Zealand Chiefs have murdered a small 
detachment of our troops, and weall know what must follow. 
—On the Western coast of Africa, we expect by every mail 
to hear that hostilities with the king of Ashantee have actually 
commenced.—Thus, the tocsin is sounding in many a direc. 
tion, when we would fain inaugurate a new era of peace. 





The Great Civil War. 

So far as military operations are concerned, the chief interest 

now centres upon Charleston, Lee’s army having effectually 
secured its retreat into Northern Virginia, and the army of 
the Potomac being reported as taking its way towards its old 
quarters on the Rappahannock. Affairs between outposts and 
scouts and skirmishers are from time to time published ; and 
the familiar names of Culpepper, Front Royal, Manassas, and 
Gordonsville, appear in print. But in relative position, and 
in due respect for each other’s strength, the rival forces seem 
to have gone back to the status quo before Lee’s last raid. 
There is still no official account published of the Union losses 
at Gettysburg, save that of the Surgeon-General; which num- 
bers the wounded alone at between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand. 
» Let us turn to Charleston. Confidence is still expressed 
that Fort Wagner and Fort Sumter must fall ere long, and 
eventually the proud city be brought low. Meantime the 
Federals under General Gilmore sustained a bloody repulse in 
an assault upon the first-named, late on the evening of this 
day fortnight, the 18th inst. The monitors and iron-clads had 
furiously bombarded the work during eleven consecutive 
hours; and at night-fall, several regiments, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Strong, assailed it with brilliant 
courage. The place of honour and of greatest danger was 
assigned to a Massachusetts regiment of negroes, which con- 
ducted itself valiantly. An important portion of the 
work is said to have been carried by the Union 
troops, and held for a brief period; but the darkness, con- 
fusion, and determined resistance, changed this short success 
into a defeat, and the Federals retired after sustaining a very 
heavy loss. Their dead, it is generally believed, were not fewer 
than 800, and the wounded and prisoners as many more. The 
Confederates, who at first fought under cover, set down their 
loss altogether at 150. On the Northern side, General Strong 
was wounded and has since died, and the casualities among 
officers was especially heavy.—Accounts from the coast reach 
down to Sunday last, at which date General Gilmore had es- 
tablished a very heavy battery within a thousand yards of 
Fort Wagner. The bombardment had been resumed at in- 
tervals during the previous week.—As an instance of the im- 
pregnability of the iron-clads, it is stated that Admiral 
Dahlgren, in one of them, had steamed up to within 100 feet 
of Fort Wagner, examined it leisurely, and returned unhurt. 
Meanwhile, Charleston has been reinforced ; and we read with 
surprise that, there and elsewhere, prisoners, who were re- 
leased on parole at Vicksburg, have again entered the Southern 
ranks ! 

Next in importance—perhaps surpassing this repulse, for 
the growing indifference of the people takes little note of the 
sacrifice of.a few hundred lives—comes the capture of 
Morgan, the famous Confederate guerrilla leader, to be set 
down on the other side of the account. He had been very 
hard-pressed, on several occasions during his late raid in 
Ohio. Finally, he was taken by General Shackleford, with 
300 of his men, in the neighbourhood of a place called New 
Lisbon. He has been ordered into unusually close confine- 
ment, in retaliation for alleged maltreatment experienced by 
a Union officer imprisoned in the South. We chronicle with 
profound regret, and nervous apprehension lest humanity be 
violated and this cruel war assume a still more inhuman as- 
pect, that this point of retaliation is brought forward with 
alarming frequency. It may assume terrible proportions, if it 
be true that the South is acting upon the Proclamation of 
President Davis, made several months ago, that black soldiers 
taken by his troops would be sold into slavery, and their offi- 
cers be handed over to the several State authorities. 

Among minor items, we cannot omit the following. —Com- 
mercial steamers have passed up and down the Mississippi, 
unmolested, between St. Louis and New Orleans, Great de- 
light is expressed throughout the North at this practical open- 
ing of the great river—The city of Jackson, capital of the 
State of Mississippi, has been totally destroyed by the U. 8. 
forces under General Sherman, prior to its evacuation. —On 
Thursday next, a day of Thanksgiving for the late victories 
is to be celebrated in the loyal States, by order of President 
Lincoln. President Davis, on the other hand, has decreed a 
day of Fasting and Humiliation on the 21st inst —On Thurs- 
day last, the Heening Post indulged in one of its common and 
illogical tirades about the sale of supplies to the South, by 
Englishmen, being equivalent to war in disguise. In another 
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column it recorded that a lot of army clothing had been cap- 
tured from the Confederates on Morris Island, 8. C., which 
had been supplied them from this good city of New York. 
The Post knows as well as we do that, under promise of gold 
in payment and secresy in the transaction, South Street would 
supply the “rebels” with any desired amount of guns, am- 
munition, military stores, provisions, or clothing. 

Heaven be praised, we have to record no more riots. The 
Draft however has not been resumed, and doubt still exists as 
to the period at which it will be enforced. There appears to 
be a certain caprice in this matter among the authorities; or 
possibly some apprehension as to the result. Meanwhile the 
Mayor of New York has done his duty in vetoing the dis- 
graceful ordinance of the Board of Aldermen, which proposed 
to tax the city two and a half millions of dollars, in order that 
all soi-disant poor men might avoid the Conscription to which 
they are Hable, and the city fathers themselves might have the 
handling of the money! 


An Empire Proclaimed in Mexico. 

Events have marched with strange rapidity, since it was 
repeated here from lip to lip and from press to press, that 
Louis Napoleon had found his Moscow at Puebla. The fall 
of that stronghold, before the victorious arms of France, was 
followed in briefest possible space by Juarez’ abandonment 
of the Capital, and by its unopposed occupation by General 
Forey. And the General—Marshal, we should say—must 
have had his instructions nicely adjusted to all contingen- 
cies. We now learn that, onthe 10th of last month, the Junta 
of Notabilities which had been allowed, under French auspi- 
ces, to assume the nominal guardianship of public affairs—as 
though to give a national savour to foreign conquest—dispensed 
with all mock appeal to the will of the people, and boldly 
proclaimed the new Empire of Mexico, Further still—and 
again as though to claim credit for going beyond the circle of 
their protectors or masters—they dragged forth the almost for- 
gotten Austrian Archduke, Maximilian, nominating him as the 
first sovereign to occupy the newly-erected throne. The hol- 
lowness of this deviceis transparent. It was clear that the Ger- 
man Prince would not accept a ticklish seat, propped-up by 
French bayonets alone ; sothe Junta, carrying out the real pro- 
gramme with scarce a semblance of decency, foresaw the Arch- 
duke’s refusal and provided for it. In such case, Louis Napoleon 
himself is requested to select an Emperor! This is non-inter- 
vention in the political affairs of thecountry! This is leaving 
to the Mexicans the choice of their own government! This 
is simply enforcing payment of repudiated debts,and exacting 
reparation for personal injuries sustained by French settlers 
and residents ! 

Considering that the French have as yet only acquired mi- 
litary possession of a part—though an important one—of the 
thus annihilated Republic, this new movement would border 
on the ridiculous, but for two facts. The one is that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood has joined Almonte and Marquez and 
other notorious native chieftains, in supporting the invaders 
of their country ; the other that this throwing off the mask is 
held, by many thinkers here, to be a step on the part of France 
towards a close offensive and defensive alliance with the 
South. The influence of the reactionary and unscrupulous 
clerical party in Mexico is known to be as great as it is per- 
nicious ; and its thorough union with the French would go far 
to neutralize such popular opposition as any foreign régime 
must necessarily t The ¢ q likely to en- 
sue, in regard to the American civil war, are much less 
clear, and are discussed around us not without considerable 
anxiety. The views of Louis Napoleon, antagonistic towards 
the United States, were plainly enunciated in his famous let- 
ter to General Forey. His favouring disposition towards the 
Southern Confederacy has been more lately made manifest. 
Nothing more probable, it is urged by Northern alarmists, 
than that a bargain has been struck between the avowed and 
the latent foe of the Union. The new Empire and the new 
Confederacy are to exchange reciprocal acknowledgments of 
each other's national existence. The North could scarcely 
pass unnoticed a transaction, rendered all the more offensive 
by antecedent and accompanying circumstances. Hence re- 
monstrance, defiance, and the perils of a foreign war, at the 
most inconvenient of seasons. Nor is it necessary to increase 
the volume of these risks, by referring to the vague 
traditional policy said to be embodied in the Monroe 
Doctrine. There is enough of the dangerous ele- 
ment, withoutt his foot-ball of American politicians, which is 
now taken up and now abandoned, as may seem most desira- 
ble on the instant. We have often ridiculed its absurd pre- 
tensions, and need not recapitulate them. Those, who shrink 
from fhe inconvenience of its obligations, argue that it amounts 
to this, and nothing more: the soil of the Western continent 
deing all appropriated by American or European govern- 
ments, no portion of it is open to colonization by foreigners, 
as derelict territory capable of occupation by right of 
discovery and settlement. But discussion on an abstract 
idea would be waste of thought. The question of the 
day is a more practical one, than any critique on certain 
views once promulgated by Mr. Monroe, though they have been 
echoed a thousand times since by brawling orators. The ques- 
tion is the probability ofa rupture between the U. 8. and France; 
whereupon we can offer no opinion. We learned long ago 
that the Emperor was not to be measured, as you would mea- 
sure other men; and we came to the conviction Jong ago, 
wherein we are more and more confirmed, that his policy is 

never settled or steadily pursued. Under the belief, current 
in Europe and equally so in America two months ago, that 
the South was gathering strength in her struggle for indepen- 





dence, he may have schemed and ordered all for casting in his 
lot with her, hoping thereby to fortify himself in his projects in 
Mexico. But, under the changed aspect of affairs, with a know- 
ledge that the month of July has brought heavy disaster upon 
the Southern cause, his Majesty is quite capable of playing the 
magnanimous, of affecting astonishment and regret at the 
course pursued by the Junta at Mexico, of explaining 
away his incautious words. to General Forey, of 





throwing dust in the eyes of Mr. Seward—no very difficult 
matter—and of putting on, in short, a surprised and innocent 
look. On the other hand, as a time does come when pro- 
mises ripen into deeds, it is not absolutely impossible that his 
Majesty may have committed himself too far toretreat. What- 
ever he has done, or may do, he has one thing however greatly 
in his favour—the habit here, begotten of a stupid jealousy of 
England, of looking upon France as a sure and steadfast 
friend. If eyes be opened at last, they will be opened with 
much reluctance. 

A word on one other point. Some of the conjurors here- 
abouts, who know everything, predict that a break-up of the 
good understanding between England and France must grow 
out of this new developement of Imperialism. Nothing can 
be more preposterous. France and England parted com- 
pany long ago,on Mexican affairs; but they comprehend 
their mutual position too well, to quarrel on such a point as 
this. When England ceased to grumble against the annexa- 
tion of Savoy, it was apparent that the union between the 
two powers was based on interest and not on esteem. The 
English bond-holders, and English commerce generally, 
would profit by permanent French rule in Mexico, whatever 
protests and lamentations mightissue from our Foreign Office. 





Mr. Beecher and “British Hypocrisy.” 

With a sense of the fitness of things truly characteristic, the 
Evening Post extracts from a letter a flourishing account of 
Mr. Beecher’s sayings and doings at a “Temperance Break- 
fast” in London, an invitation to which—the Post states with 
its usual naiveté—was only accepted on the ground that “no 
reporter should be present.” These seyings and doings will 
doubtless be chronicled in the puffing columns of Mr. Beech- 
er’s own newspaper, the Independent, together with that gush- 
ing gentleman’s paraphrases of the European Guide Books. 

But the point is this. Mr. Beecher reproaches the British 
Abolitionists with “being false to their principles, incon- 
sistent, and deficient in backbone.” We take very slight 
interest in these British philanthropists; but we must defend 
them against Beecher and the Post, and repeat what we have 
said scores of times in these columns. There always was a 
practical breach between the American and the English hu- 
manitarians. The former have regarded spoliation of a man’s 
property, and the conversion of his household servants into 
his assassins, as perfectly justifiable. The latter have always 
looked on the one as robbery,and the other as murder. May 
the difference never be confounded in the jargon of Exeter or 
Faneuil Hall! 

A Splendid Steamer, and a Pleasant Excursion. 

The noble Hudson River presented on Tuesday morning last a 
spectacle, whereof a Briton might well be proud. There lay, 
almost within sight of each other, the two British steamers, Scutia 
and City of New York, which had just come across the Atlantic 
with unprecedented speed respectively, the Persia that has earned 
many a laurel in ocean races, and the new and magnificent screw- 
propeller, City of London, Capt. Petrie, receiving on board for an 
excursion three or four hundred guests, at the invitation of Mr. J. 
G. Dale, the popular Agent of the line generally-known by his 
name. It's late in the day to describe these marvels of marine 
architecture, pleasantest of homes during a trip across the sea. 
We put therefore all possible praise into one expression: this new 
vessel, the City of London, is three hundred and fifty feet long; 
and all her appointments are excellent in proportion to her 
length! What more could be said in a column ? 

Just so of the trip past Sandy Hook, along the coast to Long 
Branch, and home again. It was aright gay and pleasant festival. 
Success to the Company that builds such noble ships, and enter- 
tains so hospitably certain weary warkers who can’t take passage 
in them to Liverpool ! 











Drama. 


The city. theatres remain—like Mrs. Micawber’s twins—in statu 
quo. Captain Wheatley Legardere is the attraction at one house; 
Miss Setchell Leah is the attraction atthe other. Reference is here 
made to Niblo’s and to the Winter Garden. I don’t know that 
any entertainment worth mentioning is offered elsewhere ;. and, 
in regard to those mentioned, I have nothing further to say. This 
part of my subject, therefore, is briefly disposed of. 

Meanwhile Rumour—ac spem fvonte serenat—is more or less gar- 
rulous about entertainments that are to come. I do not blindly 
confide in that fanciful goddess; but what she says is, neverthe- 
less, sometimes true. Thus,I believe she is right in promising 
that ‘“‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ will succeed “ Leah,”’ at the Winter 
Garden—introducing Mrs. Bowers as the heroine—and that Mr. 
Booth will reappear at this theatre, still later in the year. I trust 
her promise, also, that Mr. Bandmann and Mr. Forrest will wake 
the slumbering echoes of Niblo’s Garden, in September, and there- 

im 

= send Silence, frightened. ] 
And doubtless, she does not lie, in saying that Mrs. Wood intends 
to play at Laura Keene’s; and that Mr. Wallack will, under the 
blue skies of the coming Autumn, marshal his clan once more 
atound the standard of Old Comedy... This prospect is agreeable ; 
and thus the hope of future novelty becomes our compensation 
for present dullness. ’ 

From the local record, thus éxhausted, the transition is natural 
and easy to the record of theatrical matters abroad. This too 
is brief and unsuggestive, yielding only a few facts of interest, 





It is noticeable that the London stage is just now chiefly occu- 


operation ; at her Majesty’s Theatre is Madame Ristori; at the 
Princess’s reigns Mademoiselle Stella Colas, the French Juliet ; at 
the Lyceum, M. Fechter, the French Hamlet. 

The most recent success of Madame Ristori has been won in the 
part of Norma, This representation was, I believe, an entire no- 
velty to the British metropolis—‘* Norma” having never before 
been presented there asa drama. The version used is the work of 
Signor dell’Ongaro. Ristori’s per of the character seems to 
have resembled her Medea. It would not avail, says a local critic» 
“to compare the great tragedian’s Norma with the impassioned 
Druidess whom Mesdames Pasta, Grisi, Malibran, and Kemble have 
shown—all alike in the Medea outline of the character—each dif- 
fering from its predecessors in its shades of colour and details of 
expression. So it must be. It was not originality but eccentri- 
city which suggested to Mdlle. Lind the strange idea of divesting 
the heroine of everything but her sorrow and shame; and Madame 
Ristori but walks in file with her gifted sisters in conceiving the 
part as they did, tempering its vehement force by a womanliness 
which, perhaps, the fact of her speaking, not singing, renders easier 
in her case than theirs—demitint being more difficult to produce 
clearly in musical than in verbal deciamation. Her appearance is 
wildly magnificent; the emfbroidered robe under the drapery of 
pard’s skin is, perhaps, not consistent with the rocks and caverns 
and cromlechs among which the heroine worshipped and hid her 
children; but it is so pictorial that it must be forgiven.” 

Another local paper states that, after finishing her present en- 
gagement in London, this distinguished actress will go to Hun- 
gary, thence to Germany, thence to Spain, and lastly to Rome, 
where she will close her artistic career, and where she will thence- 
forth reside, with her husband, Marcheve Capranico di Grillo. 

In reference to the other foreign performers in London nothing 
need here be said. Let it not be thought, however, that the me- 
tropolis is altogether destitute of exhibitions of native origin. 
Such is not the case. Lady Gifford’s comedy, “Finesse,” is still 
performed; Tom Taylor’s “‘ Ticket-of-Leave-Man”’ is still an in- 
teresting creature ; and Dicken’s “‘ Haunted Man” still stimulates 
the nocturnal activity of Mr. Pepper’s Ghost. Moreover, a new 
Comedy, by John Brougham, entitled ‘‘ While there’s Life there’s 
Hope,” has just been successfully produced, at the Strand. 

This latter piece will, I dare say, sooner or later be performed 
here. I have read an account of its plot—which is neat and pro- 
mising—but I fail to perceive the relevancy of its title. The story 
is about a genial old gentleman, who marries a young wife, there- 
by disappointing his nephew. This latter personage thereupon 
seeks revenge, by striving to damage the wife’s reputation with 
the husband. To this end he hunts up an old sweetbeart of hers, 
and contrives that the husband shall overhear this person assert 
her guilt. The old gentleman is thus shocked and grieved; but 
his composure is restored when, subsequently, he overhears an- 
other conversation, in which the conspiracy against her is re- 
vealed. Attached to this scheme is a trifling underplot, introdu- 
cing two or three additional persons, and more or less additional 
interest. The piece seems a well planned comedy, and is said to 
contain strong dialogue. 

But, notwithstanding “‘ While there’s Life there’s hope” —which 
is a consoling reflection, under the circumstanc2s—it does not ap- 
pear that the Drama is flourishing as it ought to flourish, in Eng- 
land. The same truth is exemplified here. There are, certainly, 
redeeming features in the case; but, on the whole, the accepted 
standard of dramatic taste is not as high as it should be. I am 
glad, however, to notice that a protest against the degradation of 
the stage has been issued, from a source entitled to respect. The 
London Zra, records this fact in the following report : 

“Ata meeting of the Muses, held lately on Mount Parnassus, 
Apollo in the chair, it was moved by Melpomene, seconded by 
Thalia, and carried unanimously :—That this meeting is of opinion 
that the Three Hundredth Anniversary of Shakspeare’s Birthday 
should be celebrated by an earnest effort to revive the Legitimate 
Drama, which, for some time past, has been shamefully neglected, 
for tight-ropers, swinging-ropers, and ceiling-walkers, and the 
meeting hopes that the taste of the people of England is not so 
irremediably vitiated as to disregard a favourable opportunity for 
seeking to place the Drama on a footing with the Opera.’ 

It appears, by the way, that some of these cheap London “‘sen- 
sations” have been, or are to be, transported to Paris. Among 
the rest are ‘“‘ Aurora Floyd,” and Mr. Pepper’s patent Ghost. 
The former was lately announced, as “‘ Miss Aurora’s Secret.” 
The latter has proved immensely profitable to Pepper, and very 
agreeable to the intelligent public in England. It has pleased the 
Bull, and I doubt not it will please the Gaul. 

Among the items that are reported from Paris is a singular one, 
in reference to the younger Dumas, who is said to be writing a 
play, based on the story of Count Cagliostro, and introducing 
many of the prodigies attributed to that renowned sorcerer. It 
is further said that this play is to be enacted, not in any theatre, 
but in some private mansion, under the auspices of a Parisian ar- 
istocrat, and that the part of Cagliostro will be p ted by Mr. 
Hume, the well known professor of Spiritualism. 

The new Politrama Theatre, at Florence, has been destroyed by 
fire—the result of an accident in lighting up the auditorium. Se- 
veral lives were lost in the conflagration, which lasted during all 
one night. 

Before closing this article, I should record one musical item, of 
local interest. It is that, when Miss Richings reappears at Niblo’s 
—an event which cannot fail to happen in due season—the 
English opera known as “The Doctor of Alcantara” will be 
produced. This opera is the work of a worthy Boston artist, Mr. 
J. Eichburg. It will be a novelty here, and—if report may be 
trusted as to its merits—a success. May it, and all comers whe- 
ther old or new, have a fair hearing, and an honest judgment! 

My notes are exhausted—my work is done. 

: And what is writ is writ. 

Would it were worthier! 
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disposal of the Club a suitable piece of ground, in the Bois de | city, a distinguished chemist.—At Southgate, 8. Sparshott Shore, 

os restaurant of Lieut., R.N.—At Stoughton Grange, near Leicester, Major the 
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Gov has, at least up tothe time of the last execution, Appotutwents. 
made efforts to secure his personal safety. The Na-| Sir John Don-Wauchope, Bart., to be Unpaid Commissioner and 
tional Government warned the Grand Duke not to take drives | Chairman of the Gen. Board of Commrs. in Lonesr Sor Section’, n-boat 
outside the town, as a plan had been made to carry him off. | v. W. F. Mackenzie, Esq., dec.—Lt.-Col. R. Lyo ayfalr, of the 
It had become insupportable to'him to have to keep within | Rl. Madras Artily., to be H.M. Consul at Zanaiba. er “Gol. Dis. 
heme’ and to see himself continually sur-| \forwih. natt to be Clerh of the Cheque of H. M. Hon, Corps of 
rounded by guards in and therefore he had resumed | Gentiemen-at-Arms, v. Cargill, ret. ed TPs 
taking excursions, although with a escort. In con- ; > 
ee cat on none rand Duke now not q 
y témains in his own apartment, but can scarcely trust TMyY. 
ey erp rain Baf mS It is stated that an gttempt| Votunrzer Rutz Matcues.—In addition to the items | citizens of 
has been to poison some butter intended for his use, and | given last week, the mail of the 19th ult. gives the following 
that since then the have ‘been taken :— | memoranda from Wimbledon. 
Elegant silver chests, locks, have been 





rs of the Alexandra Park have purc! 


having printed a minute d 
visit to In am, the once locally famous novelist, is nipped 
rleans paper, which says that has 


‘There is nothing noble or good that can ve neni 
without humility, —o without diligence and zeal. 

Punch di following humorous trifle from 
te: “ The other day, a Housemaid, having finished her 
d ng, in the house, was observed, from th 
swee 


e 
It 


A bust of the late 





to drive away 
machinists 


have 
goes there?” said an Irish 
“A friend,” was the reply. “Then stand where you 


Madrid. 
———_——A beautiful pearl, weighing nine ins, was latel 
fished out of the Esk, near Bilkent in 7 ay lear <A 


that are now burnt. 


gra- | found 


n- 
regret to 


second trip 





Baie 


sea-shore, to be 
is th: 
the chief 
with a view to remove 
Crystal Palace, north of the 
Thames. At the first Horticultural Exhibition, a 
to be held in the Alexandra Park, on the 28rd and 
July, the amount of £700 was to be given in prizes. 
An ecclesiastical court has just convicted the Rev. Charles 
Beecher of heresy. This preacher is a brother of Mr. H. W. 
Beecher, who brawls at Brooklyn. The family seems to be a 
Among the new books just pub- 
abroad, we note one, by La Comtesse Montemerli, 


ted | jand, and Colonel of the Queen's Own Royal Lanark Militia, 
and was from 1849 to 1857 Major Comm. of the Glasgow Yeo- 
He was Lord-Lieut. of Lanarkshire, and a ce 

t 





“Kn sav 


glish version 


A ‘tauletn of 


tion of a 


paniment, to be 
notices that 


our country: 


In {4 tree coun! 
the world. 
lished by her 


creation of Adam and Eve was not more necess: 


sary for the establishment of American liberty.” 


the Thames, which was 


ap- murderer, who had committed suicide. 


able to swear that he was not the supposed murderer. 


Ovituary. 





Paris, from congestion of the brain, con 
street.—The late ~— Hon. William 
Archibald Hamilton 


ron Hamilton, 
est, Aven, Polmont, Machanshire, and Inne’ 


ale, and 
wd in the Peerage of Sco! 


tland, Duke of Brandon an 


telherault in France, was the only son of 


Marie Amelia Elizabeth Caroline, 


Charles Louis Frederic, late reigning Duke o 


vivin 


Doi 
and ly Mary Vi 


He was Hereditary 


Keeper of Hol 
held by 


his ancestors since 1646), Knight Marischal of 


manry. 
Lieut of the county of Bute. He was educated at 
ony Oxford, at which University he 


an only sister living, Lad 
Duke of Newcastle when 
was dissolved by Act of Parliement in August, 1850. 


Sir 


drowned at Aden on the 38th of June. 
paign of Scinde; under Sir Charles Napier. 


rous measures of Major M‘Grigor. 


down their arms. 





Hon. H. L. Powys Keck, late 60th Rifles,—At Santa Mau 

ie aaa BFdenees EES 
rom . ‘oulger, 

Mr. Alfred Gat mised for’ 


“The Host of h in the Red 
exhibited at the late International 
Kentucky, the Hon. J. J. Crittenden, a dis’ 


. He was the yo 
Grand Master of the 
Adéle-Ni 

Their only son, born in 
He married the Princess 


remoni 
is a member of the Corps 


de Bona 
mdon, Mr. Calcutt, 


liamen 
was a decided Liberal. 








therto one of the most persistent and malignant libellers of 


“ England is not only a free country, but without her career as 

constitutional liberty would have been unknown to 
he is the mother of America, and but for the liber- 
ple we should have none to enjoy. The 
for the birth 
of Abel, than the success of English constitutionalists was neces- 


a NGE , ¥ Cuemistry.—The pemen boty, in so ad- 
vanced a stage of decomposition as to entirely unrecogni- 
ening spirits of deceased ————We | zable, can now be so restored, by chemical means, as to present 
read in print, but utterly disbelieve, that the Hon. Edward | an almost completely natural appearance. This process was 
ranks, lately practised with success in London, inthe case of « body 

to t of an 


After the 
body had been subjected to the new process the witnesses were 


Tue Duke or Hamitton.—This nobleman has just died in 
i uenton a fall in the 
lexander Anthony 
uglas, Duke of Hamilton, Marquis of 
Hamilton, Douglas, and Clydesdale, Earl of Angus, Arran, and 
n of Abernethy, Jedburgh For- 
remier 
Baron 


graduated B. A. in 
¢ titles and estates are inherited by his eldest son, 
the Marquis of Douglas and Clydesdale. The late Duke has 
Susan Hamilton, married to the 
1 of Lincoln, but whose marriage 


Lrevt.-Cor. M‘Gricor.—Lieut.-Col. James M‘Grigor was 
This officer belonged 
to the Bombay Native I., and served throughout the cam- 
During the In- 
dian mutiny, the Secretary of State for War attributed the 
suppression of an outbreak in the Bombay Presidency to the 
Deen | prompt, ond 

Florence is to celebrate the fete been form: 
city, and also the anniversary 
of the battle of Solferino. Meyerbeer, who studied at Fjorence, 
has presented the town with a “Hymn to Jupiter,” consist- 
ing of a grand chorus, with orchestral accom 
used A Philadelphia 


A plot 
by men of one of the regiments at Bombay 
to murder the officers, and, in concert with other Sepoys to 
pillage and massacre all the Christian residents in Bombay. 
jor M'Grigor, however, oe my the confidence of the 
soldiers, one of whom divulged the particulars of the plot, 
and named the hour, viz., midnight, which was fixed for its 
al] | ¢xecution. Accordingly he galloped off for reinforcements, 
summoned the regiment for parade a quarter of an hour be- 
fore midnight, and obliged the intended mutineers to lay 
He was son of the late Col. M‘Grigor, who 


Tonian 
‘oot.— 
tl ised for his baasi relier! of 
ley, a sculptor, much ‘or his bassi-relievi o 
Pitarao! ; Mi and the “ Song of Moses,” 

xhibition.—At Frankfort, 

ne ican 

yg ee Count de Cambacereés has just died in Paris, aged 
brother of the Duke de Cambacerés, 

es. The count married, in 1827, 
éonie Davoust, daughter of the Prince of Eckmuhl. 
Legislatif. 
~ “4 deugh : who died two re 
m two iters.—In -P. 

for’ Clare fae had represented his native county of Clare in Par- 
it, with only an interval of a few months, since 1857. He 


Mr. Jopling, who two years ago, beat all rivals, and secured, 


he rifle championship of England was decided on the 14th. 
The fortunate winner of the Queen’s Prize was Sergeant Ro- 
berts, of the 12th Shropshire,,who made a score of 65. This 
entitles him to the Gold Medal of the National Rifle Associa- 
tien, and either £250 or a piece of plate of that value, at his 
option. The papers record-that the winner, who was tied by 
a Wiltshire man and shot off, telegraphed his success to the 
Colonel of his regiment, before informing his family, though 
he was but a farming “ yeoman.” 

On the 16th and 17th took place the contest between eight 
icked — and the same number of crack Scottish shots, 
or the Elcho shield and the honour of victory. England won 

by 83, scoring 1,082 against 999. Some of the sh was 
most remarkable, Capt. Heaton making 12 bulls eyes out of 
15 shots at 900 ; Serjeant Smith 10 at the same distance. 
On the Scotch side, Capt. E. Ross 11 bulls eyes at 900 yards ; 
and Capt. H. Ross, 6th Kincardine, 10 bulls eyes at 800 yards. 
On the whole, the meeting was a brilliant success, and the 
records show a manifest improvement in accuracy of aim. 
The Volunteers were to be reviewed by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge on Saturday, the 18th ult—The A. and N. Gazette of 
that date says: “There is not the smallest particle of exag- 
geration or of vanity in saying that there has never been any- 
thing seen at all comparable to the shooting of this year. Let 
those abroad who doubt look at the ranges, and estimate the 
value of the assertion. In the l,in Switzerland, and in the 
States, such ranges, jand such fine shooting, have never been 
conceived ible; and we may say with truth, that in Eng- 
land there is now a larger body of first-rate shots than ip. any 
country in the world.” 


tton, county Chester, in that of Great Britain (by which _ 
titles the Duke sat in the House of Lords), and Duke of Cha- 
lliam, tenth Duke, 
by Susan Euphemia, second daughter of Mr. Beckford, the 
author of Vathek, and owner of Fonthill Abbey. He was born 
in February, 1811, so that he was in his 53d year. The late 
Duke married, in 1843, her Serene Highness the Princess 
rr daughter of 
ran Baden, 
by thelate Grand Duchees Stephanie, and cousin of the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. By his marriage the Duke leaves sur- 
issue William Alexander Louis Stephen, Marquis of 
as and Clydesdale, born 1845 ; Lord Charles, born 1847; 
ictoria, born 1850. The deceased peer suc- 
at | CCeded to the ancient titles of nobility in the peerages of Scot- 
land, Great Britain, and France, together with the vast patri- 
monia) estates, on thé death of his father in August, 1852. 
Palace (an ——- 


Disastrous News From New Zeatanp.—The last mail 
from New Zealand, along with news indicative of war, brin, 
us intelligence of a melancholy character respecting a detach- 
ment of this (the 57th) ment. “Two escort parties,” says 
a letter, “ were passing ong the Tataraimaka road on Mon- 
day, the 4th of Ma, when they were fired into by some na- 
tives in ambush. One of the escort parties man: to retreat 
in safety, but the officers and men composing the other party 
were, with one exception, shot down, and their bodies after- 
wards brutally mutilated. Those killed are Staff Asst.-Surg. 
Hope, M. B., Lieut. Tragett, 57th Regt., Sergt. Hill, and four 
Privates. When found the bodies presented a frightful spec- 
tacle, and those of the officers had been almost entirely strip- 
ped of their clothing.—Army and Navy Gazette, July 18. 
The intelligence from New Zealand is very warlike, and we 
learn that Sir George Grey himself had but slight hopes that 
-| the concessions he made would have the effect of saving the 

colony from hostilities. Fortunately we have a respectable 
force there, under a general in whom every confidence meg 
be felt. General Cameron has now the main body of the fol- 
a ments, besides Artillery, with him :—The Ist batt. 
12th, 2d, batt. 14th, 40th, 57th, , and 70th, and the 2d 
batt. 18th Royal Irish are on their way out, Altogether he 
would count not much less than 5000 bayonets, and with pro- 
per aid on the part of the colonists, and the facilities afforded 
by the newly-made roads, there should be no uneasiness about 
the result of any attempt on the part of the Maoris.— Ditto, Hd. 


Capt. Vyner, Grenadier Guards, will be aide-de-camp to 
Major-Gen. Lord Frederick Paulet, Commanding the Guards 
al head-quarters.——The second battalion of the 2ist Fusi- 
liers has embarked at Kingstown for Masulipatam. 


War Orrice, | 7.—Mil Train: 8 F Austin to be En, w p. 
15th Ft: Gent Cadet H L Dundas to be En, w p, v Fenton, transf 
to 44th; Gent Cad C W_B McKenzie to be En, w p. 60th: Lieut 


Moseley to be Adjt, v Morrah, prom; Lt Terry to be Adjt, v 
Forbes, who ret. 


Navy. 

FORTIFICATIONS ON THE SOLENT.—The old feudal pile of 
Hurst Castle is, we understand, to be used in future merely as 
a magazine, but on the shore line, both above and below it, 
are to be erected a double tier of casemate granite batteries— 
the lower tier mounting 50 guns laid @ fleur deau, like the 
batteries of the Dardanelles, to hit vessels on the water line; 
the upper tier about 50 feet from the water, and carrying the 
same number of guns of the same calibre, that is to say, the 
heaviest that our odeenting Weomien of artillery will enable 
us to construct. Above this again will probably be another 
line of guns in embrasures, so that the entire range of defences 
on both sides of the Needles passage will amount at the lowest 
to 250 guns, of which at least 100 will be always able to con- 
centrate their fire on a ship, in whatever pps of the Channel 
she may be steami Such a number of guns firing into one 
vessel would be, one would think, enough to stop anything 
that can float. We believe the works will im ly com- 
mence.—Hants Independent. 


The Challenger, 22, remains in this port ; also a Spanish fri- 
ate, newly arrived, and the French a Guerriére.—— 

‘he Channel fleet, at last date, was in Yarmouth Roads.—— 
The Conflict, 7,at Devonport, has been taken into dock to have 
her copper stripped, prior to being sold out of the service.—— 
The , 9, has been taken into the steam-basin at Ports- 
mouth, to be brought forward for commission.——The ‘Majes- 
tic, 80, on service at Liverpool, has left her moor- 
ings in the Mersey, and 


to sea on her summer 
cruise——A Halifax, N.S., 


paper states that there is ex- 
aggeration in the account given by Capt. Devans, of the U.S. 
, with respect to the treatment that he and 
crew received at that port. The journal winds up by say- 
ig: _ J: She coptaln vine Seitnoret enone 00. dneee sha que, 
tion at issue between the North and South with a promiscuous 
crowd upon a public wharf, and in 
ee eee 
expressed, he cannot, an’ w of good sense or reason, 
charge the conduct of a few generally against the 
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New Hubdlications. 

We have read with much interest and pleasure a translation 
of a part of the autobiography of Heinrich Steffens, lately pub- 
lished, at Boston, by Messrs. Gould and Lincoln. The book 
is entitled The Story of My Career, and the work of translation 
has been done, in a faithful and spirited manner, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Leonhard Gage. Steffens is alluded to by Guyot as one 
of the minds “ who have breathed a new life into the science 
of the physical and moral world.” He was born at Stavanger, 
in Norway, in 1773, and was educated in the universities of 
Copenhagen. At about the age of twenty-five he visited Ger- 
many, which subsequently became the theatre of his career. 
When an old man, he wrote Was ich erlebte, “The Story of | 
My Life”—a ponderous and garrulous work, in ten volumes— 
from which the present translator has wisely selected only the 
most interesting passages, relative to the literary and scientific 
experiences of the author. Steffens is thus presented to us in 
social correspondence with Goethe, Schelling, Schleiermacher, 
Fichte, Schlegel, and other distinguished poets and philoso- 
phers of the golden age of German literature, and also as a 
professor and lecturer, on natural sciences and philo- 
sophy, at the universities of Halle, Breslau, and Berlin. 
The period covered by this narrative is that of thirty-four 
years, extending from 1798 to 1832—a momentous epoch in 
European history. The story sheds light upon the struggles of 
philosophers, and the growth of philosophy among the German 
savans, during that time, and also upon the state of political feel- 
ing in Prussia, in reference to Napoleon First. A particularly in- 
teresting chapter is that which describes the invasion of Prus- 
sia, and the seizure of Halle, by the French. As to the char- 
acter of Steffens himself, the book conveys a distinct and not 
unpleasant impression. He was—like most German celebri- 
ties—vastly egotistical, but he was really a man of learning 
and of thought, and his sincere enthusiasm in the cause of sci- 
ence—even as here reflected—awakens a cordial sympathy. 
His philosophical theories, which created considerable dissen- 
sion among his scholarly countrymen, seem to have been in 
advance of his age, and were no less sound than subtle. 
“Man,” he says, “is wholly a product from the hands of Na- 
ture. Only in his being this wholly—not partly, but wholly 
—do we confess that in him Nature centres all her mysteries. 
..-+ Natural science is bringing a new element into history, 
which is to become the basis of all knowledge of our race. 
History and Nature must be in perfect concord, for they are 
really one. Nature’s highest and completest manifestations 
are in the deeds of history. My book was undertaken .... 
not so much to reduce some phenomena into harmony with 
special hypotheses, but to unite all phenomena, and from this 
union to find the traces of a Divine Mind, ruling over and un- 
folding all, in His own good time.”—Readers of more recent 
works in metaphysics and philosophy will remember to how 
great an extent, and with what success, similar views have 
been elaborated by English and American thinkers. In this 
coincidence we discern the never resting effort to systema- 
tize all human knowledge—an effort in which the 
scholars of Germany have ever been profoundly ear- 
nest and vigorous.—To general readers, however, philo- 
sophical inquiry has but little charm; and to such, accord- 
ingly, the “Story of my Career” will be less attractive for 
what it contains of scientific discussion, than for its sketches 
of distinguished persons, its glimpses of society, and its politi- 
cal views. In reference to these subjects, Steffens has recorded 
a variety of agreeable gossip, which many persons, we doubt 
not, will read with avidity and delight ; though, for our own 
part, we confess being wearied and bored by all this talk, so 
common now-a-days, about the majesty, sublimity, lion- 
like, and god-like attributes of Goethe, and certain of his com- 
peers. Their printed works, certainly, contain no justification 
for it. “The devil,” says the proverb, “is not half so black as 
he is painted ;” in pursuance of which idea, we would respect- 
fully suggest to Teutonic enthusiasts that, possibly, angels are 
not whiter than chalk. Give us the cherubs, if you please, 
gentlemen; but don’t powder their faces !—In dismissing this 
book, we should notice what seems to be an editorial blunder. 
The translator says, in his “ Introduction,” page 6, that Steff- 
ens, though an admirer of English literature, “ never was 
master of our language, and what -he read of our literature 
had to come to him in translations.” Steffens himself says, 
in his Story, p. 118, “I read it [English] with ease, but I have 
never mastered its pronunciation.” 


Longfellow’s “ Hyperion” is, we think, the most perfect 
type of the poetic form of novel ever written in this country. 
Several attempts in the same vein have been made since the 
publication of that work, but none of them has been particu- 
larly successful. The latest attempt isa novel called Lillian, 
published in handsome style, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 
It is a very ambitious story, and is constructed with laborious 
accuracy of style; but it is defective in almost all the essen- 
tial qualities of a work of fiction, and is ludicrous by reason 
of a perpetual straining after poetic effect. The persons 
introduced are unnatural and absurd, and the incidents 
of the story resemble the persons, Lillian herself is an 
embodiment of sentiment boiling at fever heat, and the 
hero, Mr. Clinton, is one of those tremendous, volcanic beings, 
with a marble exterior, who exist nowhere save in the dreams 
of very young and very silly girls, The other characters, few 
in number, are like supernumeraries on the stage, who appear 
and disappear only in setting the scenes, or removing the fur- 
niture. The action meantime is mainly conducted by Mr. 


Clinton and Lillian. The latter is first presented, sitting be- | Teach 
neath a tree, and reading the Prologue to “ Faust.” In this! Hime 


innocent the author assures us that she “ grasps the 
forbidden fruit.” This is the first’ phenomenon of her heroic 
existence. The Prologue alluded to is, indeed, tiresome, and, 
in some respects, vulgar ; but it is difficult to perceive it in the PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 
light of “forbidden fruit.” The author, mindful, perhaps, of} There is nothing that English society is more jealous of 
this difficulty, subsequently reviews the girlhood of Lillian, | than character, and the éxttgabrentns which guards 
and explains that, at the time of reading the aforesaid Pro- 4 What mnt ny shar Dons ctr Samoa en geae ed eri 
logue, that young lady neither knew what she sought, DOF | ness and reserve of the national temperament. Nothing can 
what she wished ; hence, very naturally, she grasped the“ for-| be more fair. There are plenty of loose fish floating on the 
bidden fruit” of “ Faust.” The story then proceeds to show = of herr ae a. ey moat of gen- 
; * lemen, whom it wou very unw mit into one’s 
ne Lillisn, haying, “ & child, concsived a, regard for the social circle; and a claimant east come well recommended 
lofty form” of Mr. Cliaton, now, as a young woman, allowed | py  pailio fame or private sponsors, before he can successfully 
that regard to ripen into love. It should be premised that Mr. | invite our confidence. From this fact arises the necessity of 
Clinton was, at this time, a widower, his first wife, Mira, hay- ane ber pe ed i — as He yes re 7 a 
: “ n 4 open our doors m, an ese in- 
ing been conveniently drowned in the Mediterranean se. | quiries are conducted with good faith and answered without 
After some time, andsome trouble, Lillian becomes his second. | malice, it seems to follow that the law should invest them 
The union of these phenomena results in extraordinary | with something of the character of a privileged communica- 
adventures in the far West, where both are very nearly | tion. fo — = — — — po of hiring a ser- 
4 : vant and taking her character from her last mistress, which 
sacrificed to starvation and to thesavage tomahawk. Emerging | comes clearly within the protection of privilege. But as it is 
from these dangers, however, they go to Italy, where Mrs. Clin- | difficult to draw the line in practice, this obvious right ma 
ton the first turns up, ina lunatic asylum, having been miracu- 
lously preserved from the deep. Thisis too much for Lillian, 
who thereupon betakes herself to sackcloth and the cloister, 
where she remains till, by chance, summoned to the death- 


easily be abused; and, under ‘the plea of warning a friend or 

excusing oneself from receiving or in rny way dealing with a 

man inst whom we hayé been impressed, we may be 

tempted to repeat scendals which we have not taken the 

ins to investigate, or to which we have given credence on 

bed of Mira. When that troublesome lady is finally disposed | insufficient grounds. : 4 : 

of, Mr. Clinton and Lillian are once more married, and thus| 15U8 @ very delicate question of law affecting our daily 

as F : relations with society arises, and it is principally on this ac- 

all is well.—This plot may be a good one; but its development} eount that the trial of “ Whiteley 0. Adams” deserves no- 

is spoiled by the introduction of impossible and grotesque in-| tice. It appears that the plantiff is a junior clerk in Vice- 

cidents—which are, apparently,intended as poetic—and by its | Chancellor Wood’s Chambers, and that in 1860 he went to 
relation to unnatural and absurd characters. To make men 
and women appear as unlike human beings as possible, is not 
to reproduce poetic ideals. Extravagance is no more the 
poetry of art, than fever is the poetry of passion. As a novel, 
“ Lillian” is bad, because unnatural, incongruous, and weak ; 
as a “ prose-poem,” if so intended, it is simply ridiculous. Its 


stay at Stockcross, a village near Newbury. Here he founda 
Mrs. ee | and her two daughters, with whom he had been 
acquain 
true value—if it has any—consists in the fact that it illustrates 
the crudeness of clever minds. For the author of “ Lillian”— 


in London as members of the congregation 

of St. Barnabas; and by them he wasintroduced to the defen- 
evidently a woman—is, we judge, a person of talent, taste and 
sevsibility. Let us hope that experience may incline her to 


dant, the incumbent of the parish, and to a family named 
Fowler, with whom he appears to have contracted a close in- 

write hereafter—either in good prose, or, if she can, in good 

verse, but not as now in a blending of both—about real, ge- 


timacy. The plaintiff indeed seems to have been quite a god- 

send to Stockcross. Besides being a dignitary of the Court of 
nuine human creatures, and leave to school-girls “ the tre- 
mulous atmosphere of unsatisfied unrest,” the upholstery, and 


Chancery, small enough no doubt in the estimation of Chan- 
cery-lane, but magnificent in the eyes of a village, he was 
the insipid sentiment which, as displayed in this novel, have 
hitherto possessed her mind. 


to Listen,’ both ballads, 
Die,”’ by Ossian E. 


8. Thompson, anda “ 


by M. W. Balfe; “I’m Coming Home to 
;.“*Kiss Me once more, Mother,’ by H. 
valry Quickstep,” by Stephen Glover. 









































































secretary to the English Church Union, and he spoke largel 
of his capattortey ” over “common barristers.” Poseewed 
moreover, of that inestimable blessing, a magic lantern, he 
] d at the i bent’s request in the village schoolroom 
upon the large and entertaining subject of “ Social Science,” 
immensely delighting the children and apparently winning 
the heart of the incumbent himself, who sent his carriage to 
convey the lecturer and the lantern to the schoolroom. Fow- 
ler was so smitten with his society, that he invited him to 
visit at his farm and fish with him, and to send his children 
down for the benefit of their health. No doubt the plaintiff 
reciprocated the good will of his host; and there is a touch- 
ing proof that he did so in the fact that, member of St. Bar- 
nabas though he was, and also secretary to the Union for the 
Defence of the Church, he abstained one Sunday evening from 
its devotions, that he might stay at home and console his 
friend, who was suffering from the stomach-ache. But over 
these amicable relations there came suddenly a blighting 
cloud. Everyone knows that business relations with friends 
are fraught with extreme peril, and that if there is a particu- 
larly weak point in such transactions, it is the purchase of a 
horse. Mr. Fowler, it seems, was desirious that the plantiff 
should purchase a colt. Possibly he thought it was infra dig. 
for such a man to go on foot,and that the honour of the 
Church Union and the Court of Chancery to a large extent 
depended on his being mounted. The plaintiff yielded to his 
remonstrances, and took the colt upon trial ; but whether he 
kept it a longer time than reasonable, we cannot say; all we 
know is, that Mr. Fowler’s friendship suddenly assumed a stern 
pecuniary aspect, and that he launched at the devoted head 
of his friend, fellow-sportsman, lecturer, and nurse, a demand 
for £30 for the colt, with a bill for board and lodging and— 
“a sucking-pig !” 

And now everything went wrong. The plaintiff resisted 
the demand; Fowler brought his action ; and Stockcross was 
stricken with dismay at learning that the man with the magic 
lantern, the legal dignitary and defender of the faith, was a 
very wolf in sheep’s clothing. He drank beer at unseasonable 
hours in the morning, and in unreasonable quantities; though 
only a lawyer’s clerk, he had passed himself off as a lawyer 

of considerable wealth, and had talked largely of 

landed property in Kent; he was muddled all day long; 
was far from being entitled to a clean bill of health in — 
of morality ; and had even attem the virtue of Mrs. Fow- 
ler’s maid-servant. The plaintiff, now pressed by Fowler’s 
action, requested the Rev. Mr. Cleaver, curate of St. Barnabas, 
to induce the defendant to use his friendly offices with the 
farmer, and have the dispute settled. True to the character 
of a maker, Mr. Cleaver consented, and wrote to the 
defendant. But the Incumbent of Stockcross was not to be 
won over. Unmindful of the lecture on social science, which 
the plaintiff had delivered at his request, and oblivious of the 
wonderful effects of the ic lantern, he sternly refused to 
interfere. He had heard all the scandals which affected the 
plaintiffs character; he had heard, and believed, the state- 
ment of the out Mary Crook; he felt that the “rustic 
simplicity” of the Fowlers had been basely imposed upon ; 
and with a pastoral solicitude, which does honour to his heart, 
deemed it a shameful thing that a treasure so valuable as a 
sucking-pig should pass away out of his parish without being 
for. Accordingly, he sat down and wrote to his reverend 
assigning as his reason for not interfering, the charges 
‘brought against the plaintiff—his false pre- 
tensions, had prac u the Fowlers, 
his going to their house “an unbidden guest,” and sending his 
son to stay with them for a month or two; his obtaining 
PY gave! ,” from them under a promise of compensation, 
“extreme if not downright dishonesty” in evad- 
ing ———— the horse, and the unpleasant rumours touch- 
ing immorality and intemperance. “It grieves me very 





The third number of the “Standard Series of Popular Fic- 
tion,” the publication of which was commenced some time 
since by Mr. James G. Gregory, of this city, has just been is- 
sued. It contains one of the shorter stories of Mrs. Oliphant, 
called “Heart and Cross,” planned and writtep in her best 
manner. No contemporaneous writer of fiction observes the 
social world more shrewdly, or records her observations more 
sensibly than Mrs. Oliphant. She is, moreover, profoundly 
sympathetic with human joys and sorrows, and heartily scorn- 
ful of selfishness and wrong. Hence her peculiar success in 
noyel-writing, which is that of a delineator and a moral en- 
thusiast. Quick to appreciate and skilful to depict the life 
that passes around her, she presents pictures from the drama 
of To-Day, wherein natural characters are developed natu- 
rally, under the pressure of external circumstances. These 
pictures, indeed, are not remarkable for any other quality than 
truthfulness, and thus it happens that Mrs. Oliphant’s pages 
sometimes seem prosy and tiresome. But truthfulness is a 
great merit; and herein—as also in delicate sensibility, and 
graceful ease of style—consists the excellence of “ Heart and 
Cross.” it is a story of English country life, peaceful and 
petty, heightened by contrast with a sombre background re- 
vealing the grim horrors of the Indian Mutiny, The charac- 
ters introduced are genuine, and are distinctly drawn and 
contrasted. The slender but felicitous plot is skilfully deve- 
loped, and the denouement is fraught with simple pathos. 
As a study of feminine human nature the book is 
delightful. The male reader may, perhaps, wonder, 
as he reads, that women should take so deep an 
interest in the sacred cause of “ match-making.” But 
“ such is life ;’ and Mrs. Oliphant has only represented what 
we may see every day, if we have but eyes. The originals of 
her characters are easily found, and such scenes as are herein 
described are, for the most part, likely to be enacted often and 
everywhere. The book does not appeal to the imagination, 
or to any of the poetic faculties, but it has the practical value 
of a study of life as it is, and we therefore recommend it to 
such as enjoy the holding of “ the mirror up to Nature.”— 
Mr. Gregory’s “ Standard Series” possesses many attractions. 
The volumes are small, neat, and cheap, and the stories, thus 
far, have been selected with taste and judgment. The prede- 
cessors of “ Heart and Cross” are Miss Thackeray’s “ Story of 
Elizabeth,” and “ Nanette and her Lovers,” by Talbot 
Gwynne. 
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t his action; and after two days’ trial the jury baye 
Sante verdict in his favour. Two as were Welk fir their 
decision—first, whether the imputations in the defendant's let- 
ters were true; second, whether the defendant made them, 


believing them to be true, and without corrupt motives. The | these 


jury found on the first point for the plaintiff, with forty shil- 
, oy ape each libel; on the second, for the defend- 
But the question is reserved, were the letters privileged 
ms ? and on the 


judicial manner, does wnat common sense should tell him is 
unwarrantable. He may act upon them; he may say that 
they have been made, if he does so without malice. But may 
he give them his imprimatur? In this case of a v. 
Adams, Fowler’s claims against Whiteley was negatived by 
an award. The other charges the plaintiff have failed 
to find credit with the — spent two days in hearing 
evidence on both sides, e must, therefore, conclude that 
however confidently the Rev. Mr. Adams believed them to be 
true, he acted unwisely in publishing them and stamping them 
with his authority. Jones being on the best terms with 
Brown, it is not unnatural that he should believe him when 
he says that Robinson is in the habit of ill-using his wife. 
But if he sits down and writes to Smith that Robinson is a 
petag ng Nn per 6 e and that he will have nothing more to 
say to , it will be very bard if who is a model 
Benedict, shall not have the right of calling the credulous 
libeller to account.— paper. 
ee 


CHIVALRY AT CREMORNE. 


It is a fact that fire-engines have become more fashionable 
than knights. Last week there was a tournament of steam 
fire-extinguishers at the Crystal Palace, and this week there 
was a contest of men in armour at Cremorne, and of the two 
the former was decidedly the more aristocratic, both in per- 
formers and tators. His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, 
accom ied by a host of noblemen, peel superintended 
the fixing of the leather hose ; while His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and numerous other illustrious visitors care- 
fully examined the pumps and water-bags, testifying by their 

to the int of the spectacle. The tournament 
fire-engines proved an aristocratic success ; far more than the 
tournament of belted hts, got up, regardless of expense, 
by Mr. E. T. Smith, the British Barnum. Cremorne was not 
besieged on Wednesday, when the first performance of the 
“Grand Tournament of Ashburnham Hall” was announced 
to take place, at five atone head, for the special benefit 
of the créme de la créme of London society ; but the attraction 
proved rather unaristocratic, although um had led 





THE ALBION. 
peteel Chats Joten. citer the Reahien of the immortal Sancho 
Panza and renowned master. This made the til at 
rings and throwing at javelins an affair of immense difficulty, 
if not physical impossibility. The little boys who man 

at fairs, in roundabout horse-swings, generally 
succeed in getting off every other ring from the suspended 
Joop; but the antique chiv: at Cremorne did not pluck one 
laurel leaf in a dozen. What little was plucked, however, 
was me in great pomp to the King and his two wives, 
whose smiles went far to compensate the woe-begone knights 
for all the cng of their cam 
fork-like javelins at a target, ying nearly flat against th 
und, seemed-an easy thing enough; but even in this un- 
ertaking the men in armour were sadly unsuccessful. What 
they did best was to turn popinjay, erected in front of the 
royal platform. All that was necessary here was for each rider 
to give a good stroke to the figure at such convenient times 
at his steed might happen not to kick, which occurred at in- 

te’ from five to ten minutes. This part of the Gran 
Tournament, therefore, ended to general satisfaction, i d 


. Thedropping of pitch- 





August 1 
Mr. Roebuck is as a sensation member as could readily 
be found. The d defiance he addresses to the universe 


at large, his boldly avowed determination never to be a slave, 
his wild contempt for all rivals, and the complacency with 
which from time to time—having executed some feat more 
wonderful than the rest,—he challenges the applause’of the 
gods in the gallery, would make his fortune i any circus. 
There is a lady, in circles which cannot with decorum be de- 
scribed, who is notorious for producing sensations of the kind. 
At one moment she is in England, at another in America, ata 
third she has been drinking the waters at Vichy, or hunting 
the boar at Fontainebleau. Mr. Roebuck’s universality, hisde- 
termination to keep pace with more steady and matron-like 
politicians, his variety of adventure, his love of making des- 
perate dashes at Emperors, his noise, his volubility, his tongue, 
and a kind of “pork-pie” raciness that accompanies him 
wherever he goes, show that he is not ignorant of the lessons 
to be learnt from what he sees around 
— member 
o 


im. He is the sensa- 
par excellence. He.canters daily down the House 
’ floor as if it were ten-row at the fashionable 





by the final performance of the antiquechivalry. The knight- 
pensioners actually allowed the top of their lances to come in 
contact with each other; in such a manner, however, that the 
high wooden barrier remained between the warriors and their 
horses. This was a most wise and prudent pr for 
the consequences might have been fatal in case of bodily con- 
tact between the restive bearers of the rival teakettles and 
saucepans. As it was, all ended well, without any other acci- 
dent than the loss of a few pieces of heavy armour, which the 
wind blew through the arena. Immediately after, the {et 
geous procession was reformed, the medieval Majesty and his 
wives descended from the platform, the host of fair pages fell 
into rank and file, and the sorrowful faces of the ancient 
knights turned away from the field of battle. So ended the 
first Grand Tournament of Cremorne.—Spectator, July 4. 


—_———@ 


to the late distressing case of death in London, from 
overwork and foul air, the Dowager Countess of Elles- 
mere—widow of the Earl of Ellesmere, who came here as 
Commissioner to the American International Exhibition— 
agidressed the following letter to the editor of the Zimes. 
“Sir,—The case of Mary Ann Walkley has attracted such 
universal compassion, and so much has been written in the 
journals of the day with a view to remedial measures for so 
erying an evil, that, as a member of an Association formed 
many years for the benefit of dressmakers, I may, per- 
hape, be = tted to make some observations on a subject 
full of difficulty, and which therefore needs all the ventilation 
that can be given to it. It will be in the recollection of man 





to a curious public for many months previous in flaming ad- 
vertisements defiant of grammar and syntax. ers of the 
Times were informed that “the tournament would consist of 
300 persons, with dresses, appointments, armour, accoutre- 
ments, weapons, banners, horses, &c., as near as possible to 
represent the days of ancient chi and notions of feudal 
deur... .the whole produced under the entire superinten- 
ence of Mr. E. T. Smith.” It seemed worth. while to us to 
expend five shillings to get an idea of the “ notions of feudal 
grandeur” at Cremorne. 

A thin stream of people guided us from the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, into “ Ashburnham Hall,” a lofty barn-like building, 
ornamented for the occasion by scores of cheap flags of ull na- 
tions, and knights and A 
barrier divided the centre of the hall, sagen te 
kind of platform with five rows of wooden \ 
asked of Pindly disposed | in di his 

of a en 

boots with his x et-handkerchief. “Oh no!” he exclaimed, 
“ they are for the royal a What? You don’t mean 
to say that the Prince and Princess of Wales, or even the 
Queen, are coming to the Grand Tournament. In that case it 
would be well to take the sawdust orf the seats.”—“ Ah !” he 
retorted pettishly, “I know nothing of Queen Victoria; I 
speak of our royal family.” If Barnum has any sense of his 
own dignity and the eternal fitness of things, he will, we hope, 
increase the poses! Bow that man out of armour. But the barn 
was filling meanwhile, and the people who had come to see the 

i patient as the appointed 


hour for the meeting of the k ts by, and no signs of 
chivalry beyond the pA in Tong ake were visible on 


it was a 


was h , and 
rgeous procession was seen issuing forth from a side door 
field of sawdust. There were ne ae of nee, 
trumpeters, banner-bearers, pages, guards, ha ers, buf- 
foons, knights, squires, and men-at-arms, all clad in shining 
array of tin and tinsel, most dazzling to behold. More nu- 
merous than any other class were the prim pages, evidently 
icked from the corps de ballet of the minor theatres, with a 
sprinkling of what seemed to be distressed needlewomen. 
Every knight had his two or three female attendants, habited 
in exceedingly close-fitting garments, anything but middle- 
aged in st; In forcible contrast to the look of these fair re- 
presentatives of chiv: were the men in armour, particularly 
those on horseback. ey a to be, most of them, 
Chelsea pensioners, who had left their wooden legs at home 
to Lech yor pee with brass pegs instead. Never = ay wonante 
@ crow: woebegone faces gathered together in one 
stuck into black tin 


In the centre of the procession rode a king and two queens, 
who, with their large retinue of fair pages, took seat on the 
benches prepared for our royal family. It wa8, no doubt, a 
feudal notion to give two wives to his Majesty, besides no enc 
of handmaidens and Amazons in gauze j The 
and illustrious personages having made themselves as com- 
as the hard benches allowed them to do, the 

“tournament.” In copsi- 
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of a ders that some 12 or 14 years ago the Association 
refer to was formed, the main object of which was to induce 
principals in the millinery and ng business to di- 
minish their hours of work, to ventilate their workrooms, to 
put an end to Sunday work, and to treat their young women 
well. Some 10 or 12 ladies of the committee, of whom I war 
one, met weekly in order to devise means to thisend. These 
were some of means su ted :— 

“1. That ladies should give their dressmakers plenty of 
time to execute their orders.—2. That when there was a press 
of business dress-makers should employ extra hands, a register 
of whom was kept at the office of the Association, and the 
heads of houses were invited to apply there for them.—3. That 
ladies employing dressmakers should exercise all legitimats 
influence to put an end to long.hours. (This was always our 
main object.)—4. Plans and drawings of ventilation were pre- 
pared and recommended. 

“There were also other provisions for the benefit of the 
young ple in connexion with this Association, such as a 
Tyedieal club and a provident fund, in which they were en 
couraged to enrol themselves. But, I repeat it, our great an 
main object was the diminution of the hours of work. I \a- 
ment to say that our efforts met with little or no success. 
Difficulties and objections met us on all sides. Ladies found 
it difficult to give very long notice of the requisites for their 
toilet, as they could not always be certain of the number of 
dresses they might need. However, when they did so they 
found nevertheless that their gowns were not degun until within 
a day or two of the evening for which they were wanted, for 
the, perhaps, not insufficient reason that it did not do for de- 
licate dresses to be long in hand ; there was risk of spoiling 
them. Day workers could rarely be trusted, und were apt to 
do mischief instead of furthering the work. In short, it re- 
solved itself into this—If during the season occasional lon 
hours were not to be permitted, custom must be declined, an: 
who can afford to decline custom? Then it was difficult, al- 
most impossible, to get at truth either on the part of employ- 
ers or employed; none of the ladies had any authority for ex- 
amination or investigation; and thus at the end of 10 or 11 
years we reluctantly owned we had been baffled, and that 
competition on the one hand, and fashion on the other, had 
been too strong for us. 

“In one respect we did think we had done good, and that 
was in putting an end to Sunday work. The Association is 
now, I believe, dissolved or in a! ce: but I cannot doubt 
that it would revive were there the least prospect of any 

veing done. It is lamentable to own the existence of a 

evil, and the entire want of means for itsremedy, Let 

the Legislature set to work to devise some in this case, as it has 
done in factories and coal pits, and may it meet with the same 
success! But let it not be said that society has not tried its 
hand. It Aas tried, and failed.—I remain, Sir, 
HARRIET 


servant, 
“ Hatchford, Cobham, Surrey, June 27.” 


SensaTIoN Memsers.—Like all the other audiences of the 
day, the House of Commons has begun to cultivate sensations ; 
and two or three honourable gentlemen are Degen assum- 

the position of “sensation members.” é Irish patriot 
who announced his intention of dying on the floor of the 
House was slightly in advance of his time, but still his eye 
was turned in the right direction, for it-is clear that he saw 
how much might be done in Parliamen' great sensation 
es. Mr. Edwin James was a more recent and a bet- 

ter instance of the kind ; for he never left off thrilling his au- 
dience with horror and flee Easing the whole of brief 
the House. The ce of Sensation Members in- 


be, Mr. Disraeli, 

who is as in le an to St. Stephen’s, as Leotard 

Alhambra, or Blondin at the Crystal Palace. Perhaps 

is no political excitement so keen as to watch him wheel- 

ing the Conservative To. about on a theological tight-rope ; 
ors in the with the Jews in one hand and 

in the other, while he holds on to the Thirty- 

nine articles with his teeth. This is indeed—as the poet says 

to make an man young. 
allowances 


our obedient 
fur 
LESMERE. 
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hour, and surrounded by fashionable celebrities. He 

down occasionally to his constituency, and electrifies them 
with the thunders of his eloquence, just as if he were a quiet 
and steady country gentleman. He is on the pier at South- 
ampton when the Austrian Archduke lands. He is “ Tear- 
’em” at Sheffield one year. He is the champion of Southern 
chivalry, with Mr. Beresford Hope and the rest of the gay 
world, the next. But this summer he has outdone himself— 
for, unasked and unbidden, he has travelled off and presented 
himself to the French Emperor at Fontainebleau. * * 

In producing these wonderful effects, Mr. Roebuck does not 
neglect the ee resources of art. The true “ sensation” 
member never neglects them. He assumes and wears the pride 
and the language ar! to his position. His example, it is a 
pleasure to be able to think, is not being thrown away. As the 
taste for sensation increases, the supply of sensation members 
increases with it, and we shall soon have a little band of bound- 
ing brothers, whose mission will be to astonish and to terrify. 
After some delay, Mr. Coningham has come boldly forward 
and presented himself as a candidate for the title. His claims, 
it is true, are not so great as those of the member for Shef- 
field; he has never done so much; he has not been so long the 
favourite of the British public; he has not travelled, and he 
knows infinitely less of high life. But he is beginning at the 

ight end, and if he continues his efforts, he too will some day 
take the House by storm. Like a new singer at Her Majesty's 
or at Covent-garden Theatre, he has pitted himself at first 
starting against the oldest and most successful star. When 
Blondin thought he was ee , it all his own way, Fortune 
raised up a competitor for him in Leotard, aud Leotard had a 
serious rival in the Spanish bull who went through hoops at 
the Alhambra like a horse. What did destiny do when Leo- 
tard seemed to have reached the summit of human glory in 
the way of sensation? Destiny raised up Olmar, and Mr. 
Roebuck will unquestionably find that he is not left alone to 
enjoy the dignity of sole sensation-maker to the House.— 
English paper. 


THE QUEEN AND Covurt.—It is the intention of the Queen 
to go abroad for a short time early in August. H. M. will 
travel incog. under the title of the Duchess of Lancaster, as 
7 the last occasion, and will maintain the strictest privacy. 

. M., after paying a visit ot a day to the King of the Belgians, 
will proceed direct to the Castle of Rosenau, near Coburg, the 
birthplace of the Prince Consort, which the Duke of ee ye! | 
has placed at H.,M. disposal. The Queen’s stay abroad wi 

robably not exceed four weeks.—H. M. received the New 

aland chiefs at Osborne, on Wednesday, consisting of thir- 
teen persons—ten males and three females, who arrived from 
London, accompanied by Mr. Jenkins, Government interpre- 
ter, and two other interpreters. The Duke of Newcastle, Se- 





d|cretary of State for the Colonies, was present. The Queen 


received the chiefs in the Council-room, where they were se- 
verally presented by Mr. Jenkins, and had the honour of kiss- 
ing H. M. hand ; the heads of tribes then addressed the Queen 
through the interpreter. After partaking of luncheon, the 
whole party were taken on board the Victoria and Albert, and 
went rwards to Rortsmouth. 

The Prince and Piincess of Wales returned from Frogmore 
to Marlborough House on Monday, and afterwards went to 
Wimbledon to witness the shooting of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. On Tuesday, their Royal Highnesses attended a 
grand review at Aldershott.— Weekly paper, July 18. 


An ADVENTURE AT ALDERSHOTT.—As the tide of mimic, 
but very earnest-looking, fight moved on, the Prince and Prin- 
cess, followed by suite and Staff, drove down the hills to the 
reservoir which supplies the camp with water, a huge circular 
basin, with its brick walls supported by a wide, high, and v 
steep bank of earth that encloses it. Here the Princess alighted, 
and, accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge, went up the 
flight of steps which gives access to the summit of the bank, 
and walked round its margin to the side where it was high and 
steep, and from which a good view of the field beneath could 
be gained. The Prince followed with the Princess Mary, Lady 
Carmarthen, and Lady Macclesfield. 

The battle going on beneath had in the meantime spread 
far and wide along the line, and the situation was apparently 
so critical that the cavalry were called upon to execute man- 
cuvres that instantly had the desired effect, and shrouded the 
whole force in impenetrable dust. With this concealment of 
what was going forward the Princess was evidently far from 
satisfied. There was a short hurried consultation on the edge 
of the bank, which the Princess settled by at last running 
down it. It was a very steep slope, and slippery as glass, but 
when once H. R. H. had begun to descend it, there was no re- 
source but to go on, and in little quick steps, which showed 
she knew her risk and was quite equal to it, she kept her feet 
and went down it like an arrow. The Duke of Cambridge 
dares do all that ere became a man, and he dared this descent 
after the Princess too, but it is no discredit to one of his inches 
to — he accomplished the task with much more difficulty 
and far less grace than the — Princess who had set him 
the example. Of course, sher is, etiquette expected the rest 
to follow, and the Prince stood on the edge of the slope, and 
sought to induce the Princess Mary, who at once declined. 


tH. R. H. was in a manner more successful with the Marchion- 


ess of Carmarthen and the Countess of Macclesfield, whom he 
persuaded to come to the edge of the bank twice, but no fur- 
ther. The more they looked at the descent the less they seemed 
to like it, and at length, with laughter, they too refused, and 
the Prince, like a emp accompanied them back to 
where the steps them a tolerable certainty of slighting 

up 


her dress and was hurrying across the furze and heather to 
another hill at a fast pace—too fast, indeed, to last, for the heat 
ae er aeons ase aa 
blasts of a young simoom. With the Duke of Cambridge, 
however, she traversed a wide space of thick, stunted gorse’ 


the | On their feet. In the meantime the Princess had 
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ill the hill she wished to gain rose steep before her, and then 
a halt was called and the carriages were waited for.— Times. 


Prixce ALFRED IN SHETLAND.—On the 8th inst. H. M. 8. 
Racoon, having Prince Alfred on board, anchored off Lerwick. 
Shortly after anchoring Count Gleichen and Major Cowell 
‘went on shore in search of a few ponies, and made arrai 
ments for having several brought for inspection the following 
morning, while Prince Alfred and a few brother. officers 
pulled over to one of the field perks, and enjoyed a e 
of quoits, till past ten P.M. The 9th was spent by H. R. H., 
Count Gleichen, and Major Cowell in securing a few good 
specimens of the Shetland y, and the Prince purchased 
two fine black ones. H.R. H. and party then made several 
purchases of native manufactures, and visited the old Pictish 
ruin in the Loch of Clickamin. In the evening the Prince 
and party enjoyed themselves piltock fishing along the Bres- 
say shore, and were tolerably successful. “ 

+f was proposed to leave early on the 10th, but the morning 
being hazy, the Racoon’s departure was postponed. Shortly 
after one 2M. the Prince, with two brother officers, rode to 
the Loch of Tingwall, returning about 6 30 P.M. H. R. H. 
lanced fourteen trout, two or three of them of extra size. At 
915 P.M. all hands were piped up, Prince Alfred taking his 

t on the bow, and superintending the weighing of the anchor 
n as sailor-like a manner as any officer in H, M. service could. 
By 9 30 all was clear, and full steam soon made the Racoon’s 
head swing into mid-channe] and proceed to the southward. 
The herring fleet of Dutch luggers being in the harbour, their 
crews saluted H. R. H. with three cheers. The Racoon pro- 
ceeds to Stromness, where she will remain about twelve hours, 
proceeding thence to Stornoway, St. Kilda, Ilona, &c., with 
orders to reach Portsmouth by the end of the month.— 
Scotsman, July 13. 


SMALL VeEssELs Crossing THE ATLANTIC.—A paragraph 
from the Chicago TJ’rribune speaks of the Norwegian sloop 
Skjoldmoen, which arrived at that port recently from Nor- 
way, as the smallest vessel that ever crossed the Atlantic. The 
writer must have been strangely ignorant of history not to 
have known that many of the early voyages from Europe to 
this country were made in craft much smaller than this sloop. 
He alludes to the vessel in which Columbus crossed as being 
upward of sixty tons. We do not know that there is any au- 
thentic statement of the tonnage of Columbus's vessels, but 
two of them, the Nina and Pinta, were undecked, and proba- 
bly were of less than sixty tons. Be that as it may, numerous 
voyages to this country were made by the adventurous navi- 
gators of Europe in much smaller vessels. 

Small fishing vessels from Bay of Biscay crossed as — as 
1500. The voyage of Stephen Gomez in 1524 was made in a 
caravel of sixtytons. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1553, crossed 
the Atlantic with five ships, one of which was of only ten tons 
burthen. Upon this ship Gilbert himself embarked on his re- 
turn, but was lost on the passage. The vessel is said to have 
been “ overcharged with netting and small artillery.” In a 
violent storm she went to the bottom with all her company. 
Gilbert was sitting on her deck calmly engaged in reading the 
last time he was seen from the companion ship. The last words 
heard from him, and which have become memorable, were : 
“We are as near heaven by sea as by land.” 

Martin Pring, of Prynne, an English navigator, crossed the 
Atlantic in 1603, with two small vessels, one of fifty and the 
other of twenty-siz tons. He made a successful trading voyage, 
exploring a portion of the coast of New England, and return- 
ing in less than six months. Frobisher’s first voyage, under the 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth, was made in two barks of 
twenty-five tons burthen each, and a pinnace of ten tons. One 
of the vessels in which Bartholomew Gosnold made his second 
voyage in 1602, the Discoverer, was of twenty-siz tons burthen. 
The other, the Speedwell, was of fifty tons. When Captain 
John Smith undertook his second voyage in 1615, he had two 
vessels, one of two hundred and the other of fifty tons. The 
former was compelled to put back, but the latter returned ip 


— after a successful voyage of five months.—Bosion Jour- 








There is so much uncertainty about the actual measurement 
of a “ ton,” that the register does not always afford a criterion 
of the actual size. It will be observed too, that the ten-ton- 
ners sailed in com with larger vessels. We remember a 
cutter-rigged vessel of 27 tons, Eaglish Customs’ measurement, 
sailing from the Thames for Jamaica, many years ago.— Zi. 
Albion. 

RESPECTABLE SINNERS.—A review of a new novel, bearing 
this name, commences with these general remarks: ‘ The great 
crusade against respectability, which has been perhaps the most 
remarkable feature in the social history of the present century, 
appears to be now entering upon its last phase, and in a ve 





been shared and illustrated by Mr. Dickens and the authors 
of Vanity Fair and Alton . But the tone of acrimony 
in which Mr. Thackeray and Mr. the former per- 
sistently, and the latter frequently—were wont to soak of 
people whose only claim to respect was that they were re- 
8} ble, has perceptibly softened down in their later writ- 
gs Both in The Adventures of Philip and in Great Zxpec- 
, we miss much of:what, in this respect, was once most 
distinctive in the works of their authors, and we may attri- 
bute the change to the diminution of mere sentimentalism 
commonly effected by increased knowledge of the world and 
the advance of years. 
‘ The leaders in denouncing respectable people haying thus 
in a manner withdrawn from the field, it is, as we have said, 
robable that the crusade is now coming to an end, or at 
east that, if continued, it will be from so newa point of 
view as to lose nearly all the features which have hitherto 
characterised the’ movement. Meanwhile, a few ters, 
without muc' ey or any originality, will doub’ vex 
the drowsy ear of the public with worn-out sneers and stale 
sarcasms. Mrs. Brotherton will take her place among them, 
and Respectable Sinners may be quoted as the type of a deceiv- 
ing school of fiction.’ 





A Goop Purr or Turquorses.—Mr. Stevens, a London 
auctioneer, lately sold a collection of these stones. From his 
advertisement we make the subjoined extract, which is as 

in its way as George Robins’s estate puffs were wont to 

, in the olden time. 

“ As this is the most important and remarkable Sale of these 
precious Stones ever submitted for competition in this coun- 
Wi the attention of the public is particularly requested. 

hen they are admitted to view, the specimens will be found 
to be unique, whether for size, colour, or the extraordinary 
nature ot many of the Stones. 

“The history of the Turquoise gem is ve 
even to mineralogists. Those from Arabia Fay the only 
locality whence they are now obtained, are pronounced by 
competent judges to be superior to any that re ever been 
brought to Europe. They are found in lofty precipitous 
mountains of iron sandstone, and sometimes the miners are 
obliged to mount to an elevation of four thousand feet, over 
ground where none but Arabs could ascend, and then to blast 
them with gunpowder, in the face of perpendicular precinices. 
As there is no water in any portion of these ru moun- 
tains no workman can remain more than forty-eight hours at 
a time, owing to the water contained in his small water-skin 
being by that.time exhausted. Not only is the difficulty and 
danger of obtaining them very great, but the expense is exces- 
sive, and lamentable accidents often occur during the blast- 
ing. And even ifthe price obtained were twice as much as 
is now pc for these beautiful gems, it is doubtful whether 
it would repay the expense of —— them. All the gun- 
powder as well as the tools necessary for blasting have to be 
sent from England to Cairo, and transported thence on the 
backs of camels, ten days’ journey to that desolate region, 
where alone they are to be procured. This will afford some 
idea of the difficulty and expense under which the present 
collection has been formed. Many of these stones have been 
obtained so far back as six or seven years, others one and 
two years, and they will ‘now be submitted to public compe- 
tition and di: of without reserve to the highest bidder. 
‘There are about fifteen hundred Turquoises to be thus dis- 
posed of, and in conclusion Mr. Stevens, submitting them to 
the public notice, can truly say that it is impossible to — 
gerate the wonderful nature’ of the specimens contained 
this collection. They must be seen in order to be appreciated. 
— of the stones are of a very large size and fine colour and 
quality, and a number of specimens are so extraordinary as 
to defy all attempts at description ; they are in fact of a char- 
acter quite unparelleled, and such as have never been seen in 
Europe before. To curators of museums and all who form 
collections of minerals and precious stones, Mr. Stevens par- 
ticularly desires to call attention to this splendid collection 
as in all probability it may be the last opportunity they will 
ever have of possessing themselves of similar specimens. 

“Tt may be interesting to many parties to know the ana- 
lysis of the Turquoises of Arabia Petra, it is as follows :— 
Oxide of copper, oxide of iron, phosphate of alumni and silica. 
This was the result of an analysis made at the express desire 
of the late Prince Qonsort, who was particularly interested 
in these gems, as well as the discovery of them, and to 
whom a variety of Specimens were sent at his Royal High- 
ness’s particular request.” 


little known 


Tue AvusteRE DuKE.—While yet a mere boy, for he had 
not completed his fifteenth year, Lord William Lennox was 
taken under the protection of the Duke of Wellington, and 





few years the roll of its heroes will probably be complet 

Lord Byron first raised the standard, and large multitudes, 
principally of young men and maidens, flocked round it with 
genuine but fleeting enthusiasm. Conventionality in costume, 
the use of ordin language, attention to business, and sol- 
vency, became objects of their inveterate antipathy, and the 
virtue of sound respectability hid its head as though it had 
been a vice. But it was easy to see that Byronism could 
never make a permanent stand. It was essentially lazy and 
essentially watery, two conditions which ensured its ultimate 
decay in the British mind. The next assault was led by a 
writer still living, and was conducted on a directly opposite 
principle. Byronism, or, as Mr. Carlyle calls it, Werterism, 
was lazy and watery—Carlylism is active and fiery. The 
votaries of one turned over their collars and cried; those of 
the other turn up their sleeves and swear. Whining, 
smiting the bosom of “ myself, that ——- of woe,” and 
sublime disdain for the active duties of life, disappeared be- 
fore the preaching of a new leader, who never ceased to pro- 
claim in the tones of a Stentor the golden virtues of silence, 
whose prime gospel has been the glory of labour, and who ef- 
fectually put a stop to bey ps and discontent by the 
pungent reminder, “ What right hadst thou evento be?” But, 
dissimilar as they thus are in their outward and visible ex- 
pressions, the two systems are precisely alike in their aversion 
to respectability ; and one is not less vehement than the other 
in pi that the sober and decorous citizen who pays 
his way, attends church, loves his wife and children, lives re- 
8 , and dies lamented, is a wretched being, with no ap- 
preciation of “the glories of existence,” who ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. Every reader of Mr. Carlyle 
is familiar with that oft-repeated foot-note which explains 
how “Gigmanity” has become the Carlylese for everything 
that is sordid, mean, and vulgar. A witness at the trial of 
Thurtell had said of some! that he had always been look- 
ed wy pbaby ay. -y ae i ae cataaerae 
e y meant by ex that the person a gig. 
The demolition of the “ gigantic sham,” “ the Dead Sea ee, 


ee ee 
ect of Mr. yle’ F ess ly 
and incidentally brought d by them, his views have 


accomp d him in the nominal capacity of attaché on the oc- 
casion of the Duke’s mission to Paris in 1814. Impressions 
are strong at this early age, and all that befel on this journey 
appears to live in Lord William’s recollection. He whom 
Moore calls “ that chief 80 coldly great” was anything but cold 
or harsh to those around him, and of his gentleness and 
equanimity under circumstances that would have annoyed and 
disturbed most men having pretensions to good temper, Lord 
William gives numerous instances. Here is one:—The Duke 
had just received from England a famous horse called Elmore, 


to hunt with him at the next meet at Fontainebleau. “ Don’t 
knock him about,” said the Duke, “for he has not quite got 
over his journey.” After an excellent run without accident, 
Elmore fell suddenly lame in crossing a grip beside the high 
road, and in this condition was led home by his unhappy ri- 
der, who, fearing to tell of the mishap, K peg a miserable 
evening in the Duke’s company till, rallied on his low spirits, 
he related what had happened. “Cern’t be helped,” said the 
Duke, in his usual quick voice; “hope it’s not so bad as you 
think. Accidents will happen.” The next morning the horse 
was found to be dead lame, and the peccant young Nimrod 
was sent for by his chief. 
I entered the Duke’s presence like a condemned criminal. 
“Turnham tells me Elmore must be blistered and turned out !’’ 
I quaked in my shoes ; independently of the annoyance of having 
been the cause of so much mischief, [ thought to myself that my 
hunting days were over. “I’ve heard all particulars; you’re not 
to ease did your best.” The Duke had been informed of 
my early visit. ‘‘ But’”—the thought of Othello’s remark, “ Never 
more be officer of mine,” came across my mind—“ but,” continued 
the chief, “I can’t afford to run the chance of losing all my best 
horses; 80 in fature,”—the climax is coming, thought I, I shall 
have no more hunting—“‘ so, in future, you shall have the brown 
horse and the chestnut mare, and if you knock them up, you must 
afterwards mount yourself.”’ 
—Review of Lord W. Lennoz’s “ Recollections.” 
Nice Peopte my a Nasty Prace.—On the 15th ult, a 
party of noblemen and gentlemen, among whom were the 
of Sutherland, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. J. Glaisher, 





Mr, Matthews, the engineer, Dr, Letheby, Medical Officer of 


which he allowed his young attaché to ride, intending himself 


371 
Health of the City of London, and Mr. W. Haywood, ~~. 
neer to the City Commissioners of Sewers, met together at the 
Guildhall, for the purpose age omg | on a visit of inspec- 
tion of the main sewers wi the City of London. The 
above-named gentlemen having abandoned their o gar- 
ments, assumed dresses similar to those worn by the long- 
shore men, consisting of the usual blue-blouse, Guernsey 
jacket, thigh boots, and in sou’-wester, and proceeded 
as far as Moorgate-street. There they at once descended into 
the sewers. From one o’clock until nearly five the visitors 
ursued the course of the old London-bridge and Fleet sewers. 
m the return of the party to the Guil , & photograph 
of the group of gentlemen named, commemorative of the oc- 
casion was taken under the superintendence of Messrs. Ni- 
gretti and Zambra. F 


Hueo anp CHATEAUBRIAND.— * * When Victor entered 
M. de Chateaubriand, in his shirt-sleeves, and with a silk hand- 
kerchief tied round his head, was seated at a table, with his 
back turned to the door. He was busy among his papers, and 
turned round with cordiality. “Ah! good-day, Monsieur Vic- 
tor Hugo; I expected you. Sitdown. Well, have you been 
at work since I saw you ?”’—“Yes ; have not you ?”—“ Have you 

e many verses ?’—Victor replied that he was always at 
work a little.— Quite right in so doing. Verses are litera- 
ture of a high class. You are on a level higher than mine. 
The true writer is the poet. I, too, used to make verses, and 
regret that I have mot gone on with them. My verses were 
worth more than my prose. Do you know, I have written a 

y. Stop, I must read you a scene. Pilorge, come here, 

I want you.”—An individual, red-haired, red-whiskered, red- 

» ap —‘*Go and find me the manuscript of 
‘Moise.’” Pilorge was Mde. Chateaubriand’s secretary, and 
had not a sinecure place of it. Without making any account 
of manuscripts, correspondence alone took up an enormous 
amount of his time ; because, besides the original letters which” 
he wrote, and which M. de Chateaubriand signed, Pilorge had 
to make a duplicate for a register, in which the illustrious 
writer, attentive to posterity, preciously preserved his smallest 
notes. Pilorge had, also, the duty of classing and numbering 
all the letters received at the house. The secretary brought 
in the manuscript called for. The author of “ René” then 
read with pomp and conviction of a dialogue and then a chorus 
imitated from the choruses of “ Athalie” and “ Esther,” which 
did not prove to his listener that M. de Chateaubriand had rea- 
son for preferring his verse to his prose. Victor tried to find 
it very fine, and arrived at admiring this line of the chorus— 

Et souvent la douleur s’apaise par des chants, 

o which he clung as to a plank which saved him from the 
wreck. The domestic who had opened the door now brought 
in an immense tub full of water. M. de Chateaubriand untied 
his handkerchief, and took off his n morocco slippers. 
Victor would have taken leave, but the host kept him, and 
went on coolly to undress himself, to take off his gray 
trousers, shirt, flannel waistcoat, and got into the tub, where 
his servant washed and rubbed him. After he was dried and 
dressed n, he made the toilette of his teeth, which were 
very fine, and for which he had a dentist’s whole apparatus. 
Freshened up by his evolutions in the tub, he began to con- 
verse eagerly, cleaning his teeth the while. * * —WNew 
Memoir of Victor Hugo. 





CHARITY AND CHOCOLATE.—Madame de Chateaubriand came 
into her husband’s study. She had never spoken to Victor, 
and never seemed to know him. He was, therefore, surprised 
to see her come to him, smiling. “M. Hugo,” said she, “I 
count on you, and you must help me to do a good deed. I 
have an infirmary for poor old priests, which costs me more 
money than I have; but then I have a manufactory of choco- 
late. [sell it rather dear, but then it is excellent. Would you 
like a pound ?”—* Madame,” said Victor, who had on his 
mind the high and mighty airs of Madame de Chateaubriand, 
and who felt the necessity of extinguishing her, “ I will take 

unds.”—Madame de Chateaubriand was extinguished 
ictor had not a sou left.— Ditto. 


—but 





ForcE OF THE N1aGARA.—The gentleman who has been 
trying the experiment of sounding the river Niagara below 
the Falls writes as follows:—‘ Another attempt was made 
with a similar iron of about 10 pounds weight, attached to a 
No. 11 wire, all freely suspended, so as not to impede the fall 
of the weight. I then let the weight fall from the bridge, at 
the height of 225 feet. It struck the surface fairly, with the 

int down, must have sunk to some depth, but was not 
onger out of sight than one second, when it made its appear- 
ance again on the surface, about one hundred feet down the 
stream, and skipped along like a chip until it was checked by 
the wire. We then commenced hauling in slowly, which 
made the iron bounce like a ball, when a cake of ice struck it 
and ended the sport. I am satisfied that no metal has sufil- 
cient specific gravity to pierce that current, even with a mo- 
mentum of 225 feet. The velocity of the iron when striking 
must. have been equal to 124 feet per second, and consequently 
its momentum was 5000 pounds. Its surface exposed to the 
current was about 50 superficial inches. This will give an 
idea of the strength of that current, and at the same time a 
hint at the Titan forces that have been at work to scoop out 
the bed of the Niagara river.”—Boston Courier. 





Rocers oN LorpD ABERDEEN.—He has refined upon the 
art of telling a story, until he has brought it to the most per- 
fect simplicity, where there is not a word too much or too 
little, and where every word has its effect. His manner, too, 
is the most quiet, natural, and unpretending that can be ima- 
gined. I was very much amused by an anecdote he gave us 
of little Queen Victoria and her nautical ies. Lord 
Aberdeen has had to attend her in her cruisings, very much 
against his will, or, at least, against his stomach. You know 
he is one of the gravest and most laconic men in the world. 
The Queen, one Any, undertook to reconcile him to his fate. 
“T believe, my lord,” said she, graciously, “ you are not often 
sea-sick.”—“ Always, madam,” was the grave reply.—* But,” 
still more ously, “not very sea-sick.”—With profounder 
gravity, “Very, madam !"—Lord Aberdeen declares, that if 

er Majesty persists in her cruisings, he will have to resign.” 
— Washington Irving's Diary, (1843). 


Tue Doce-Days rx Loxpon.—On Monday a curious appli- 
carion was made to Mr. Corrie, at Bow Street, by a Mr. Bishop, 
of New Bond Street, for a summons against a lady named 
Hicks for Saing SF dog to be cruelly destroyed. About a 


week previously Mr. Bishop left the dog in a cab, with strict 
orders to the cabman to watch it. The cabman probably pre- 
prascent feo tag Sgttren eden ne | for the dog 
escaped, and Miss seeing it panting in Gray’s Inn Square, 
gave a man to destroy it. Miss Hicks seems to have 
made the same 


investment on previous occasions, hay- 
ing probably a horror of possible canine lunation, ‘The 





man tried to hang the dog, and knocked iton the head, which, 
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to animals” would not in- 
and niece, a thought struck 
with “ felony” for steal- 
in readily with 





perso 
was published so long 


as 1805. It was de- 
ulread i 


himself to Godwin, the author of “ Caleb 
ustrated 


published for the young, seldom survive long unless reprinted, 
and only one edition of the volume in question ever ap- 
. Its title is as follows:—* The Looking-glass: a True 

of the Early Years of an Artist, calculated to awaken 
the Emulation of Young Persons of both Sexes in the Pursuit 
of laudable Attainment, particularly in the Cultivation of the 
Fine Arts. By Theophilus Marcliffe.” 


Tae Wesrmrxster Criock.—The Astronomer Royal re- 
ports to the visitors of the Royal eee that the rate of 
this clock, which records itself at Greenwich daily by ~ 
vanic connexion, “may be considered certain, to mu ess 
than one second a week.” The original stipulation was that 
it should not exceed a second a day, and that was attempted 
to be set aside as impracticable by some of the candicates for 
making the clock. Mr. Airy’s testimony to its accuracy is 
the more valuable, as he had retired in 1853 from the joint 
superintendence of the work on account of some differences 
with Mr. Denison, Q.C., who designed the clock and invented 
the “gravity escapement” for it, which has since been ad 
in other large clocks. It may not be generally known that 
most of the wheels are of cast iron; the hands and their ap- 
pen weigh about a ton and a half, and the pendulum 6 
ewt, dials are 22} feet wide, or 400 feet in area each, 
and cost more than the clock itself. The cracked Big Ben 
still hangs in the tower, with a hole cut in its side, by which 
Dr. Percy investigated its real state, and reported it as “ po- 
rous, unhomogeneous, unsound, and a defective casting.” 





REGATTA IN A Hurricane.—The Marseilles Regatta, for 
which thirty boats were entered, and the proceedings at which 
were to have been graced by the presence of a naval squadron, 
with the authorities from Toulon, have been at once marred 
and rendered more exciting by the violence of the mistral. 
The wind from the N.N.W. increased to such a degree on the 
morning of the match, that the telegraph announced the de- 


SS aan and is from Toulon to 
impossible ; and even the Government Castor, 
day’ ve have begun b: tch bet bo 
y's gs were to have y a mai ween the 
French-built cutter, the Amelia of Cannes, and the English- 
built schooner, the Queen of the Isles, of Marseilles. An acci- 
dent to the latter, caused by the violence of the wind, at the 
moment of getting under way, necessitated an adjournment 
of this portion of the The wind freshened more 
and more, and it seemed unlikely that anything would take 
place. The boats, however, were all at their stations in the 
outside basin of the Joliette, and eager and willing to start. 
The course was over eighteen miles, to a buoy lying N.W., 
under the Niolon battery, back again to another between the 
well-known Chateau d’If and the promontory of Ratonneau. 
Outward bound, the boats would be dead on a wind, which 
blew so hard that a three-mortar vessel crossing the bay could 
only just carry her topsail close-reefed. At last seventeen of 
the largest out of the 30 boats started with good courage, and 
. even three of the smaller ones attempted to put out. The 
latter were soon beaten back, and of the seventeen others five 
only were able to hold on the required distance. Masts were 
sprung, sails blown away like pocket handkerchiefs, men 
washed overboard (and picked up again), and boats half filled 
with water. The s le against wind and weather is de- 
ascribed as ame been of the most plucky description, and the 
efforts of the five successful boats creditable alike to the 


steamers, the 
7, could with difficulty keep at sea. 


E terra magnum alterius spectare laborum, 


without having afterwards to retain the mem of an 
disaster.—. glia paper, July 11. ~~ ° 


An Inon Eoo.—In Dresden there is au iron 





the histo 
sen 


of the custom ; and, if such an innovation were to 


be allowed, this could only be done by the Supreme Pontiff of 


The ne however, is all the more unwilling 


sad times but too 


very y- 
commanded, not only to see that 

but also that the Unity of Rule and the complete 
Identity within the Roman Church with respect to dress and 
shaving are not broken again.”— Reader. 


Optica Iniuston.—The folluwing instance of singular op- 
tical illusion recently occurred in Brussels. victim was 
a gentleman, who, being somewhat troubled by cobwebs and 
spots in his eyes, rabbed them ove 
mna. In the morning the cobwebs were gone, but the 
ol face of the world had c . His newspaper, 
w had been placed by his bedside, was composed of type 
so small that he could hardl pry ove it. He rang the bell 
es his stout 5p weet ance ew { de-we! 
ten years.» He got up in a great fright and looked after 
clothes—the’ amy the prntel. a of a child, but, as his own 
limbs had ished in proportion, he got into them. He 
found his wife and children at the table—the former a dwarf, 
and the latter a row of dolls. He hurried off to his physi- 
cian ; the horses he met looked like dogs, the dogs 
Every thing was lilliputian. Lotions were applied to the vic- 
tim’s eyes, and the next day Brobdignag returned, bringing 
back cobwebs and spots, 


night with a few drops of 


runk into a thin little girl 


like rats, 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 759. By Herr K. Dragatin. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves, 
SoLuTioN TO Prosiem No 758, 


White. Black. 
1KttoK B4 1 P tks Kt (a) 
2 Btks KBP 2 K tks Kt 
3 B to K 3, mate. 


to a ch, and then 3 P to Q 4, mate. 





“The lively example of the Evans Gambit given below was played 


a short time since in the St, James’s Chess Club, between Mr 


M‘Donnell and Mr. Stewart. 


White(M‘D.) Black (8.) White (M‘D.) Black (8.) 
1PtoK4 to K4 15 Btks KBP,ch K to B 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 |16BtksKt' RtksB 
BBtoQBt BtoQB4 17 B to QR3, ch BtoQB4 
4Pto QKt4 Btks Kt 18 PtksQKtP Btks Kt P 
5 Castles BtoQB4 19 Q tks RtoK 
6 PtoQB3 Po Qs 20 Q to KB3,ch_K to K2 
7PtoQ4 Ptks 21 B tks B, ch Q tke B 
8 P tks Bro QKts 2KttoQB3 KRtoKB 
9PtKR3 PtoKR3 28 R to K, ch K to 92 
10 PtoQ5 toK B3 MRtoQ ch KtoK 2(a) 
11 P tks Kt tks R 35 Kt to. 5, ch K toK3 
12 Q tog Kts to K B3 %QtoK4 ch KtoK B2 
13 PtoK5 tks P 27 QtoKB8,ch K to Kt 
14 KttksP Qtks Kt 28 KttoKB6,ch Resigns. 








(a) K to K 3 would have rendered the ¢ much more difficult 
for White to win; still, the attack would, we believe, prove strong 
enough to carry the day. 8 





nog? epee ne nares tantancouly a any me 
chine, pare instantaneously as played, 


invented by Mr. J. Beverley Fenby, of Bute Villa, St. John’s, 
Worcester, according to the local Herald. The machine is 
small, and its motive power is electro- juced by 

the ome hating, snd Sorting & a manner to the 
printing telegraph. The 


e having been placed en rap- 
with the instrument to be played upon, say piano-forte, 


or a rd the player alae oa t 


instead, Black take B with P, White plays Kt from K B4 





iow standing by replied, “ Yes, 
the sooner the better, and I am 
people.” “ But friends,” said 
ean as that fellow does, but pray that 
accord and concord.” “No mat- 
the other, “ so that it is a strong cord.” 


A New Game.—It is a somewhat singular fact that the 
game of “ hockey on horseback” is now most pepular in Cal- 
cutta and re. This is the national game of the peo- 
ple of Munni , & protected State on the Assam frontier, 
and of many Tartar or Indo-Chinese tribes. Several of our 
officers who have served in Assam are great ts at what is 
really a capital for both man and horse. 
been played of late again and a 
Barrackpore, and we are delighted to find so manly a game, 
which can be played in the hot season, when cricket is out of 
the question. The horses require to be small. The dexterity 
of the Munniporees is wonderful, and there is no reason why 
England should not na game as well as our 


if 
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turalize this 
trees and shrubs.— Letter from Calcutta. 


Nero Excutpatep !—The Cornhill has an article on Nero, 
defending his character from the calumnies of 1,800 years. 
The poisoning of Britannicus at his dinner table the author 
disputes, on the ground that no poison was known to the 
Romans which could produce so quick an effect, and that it 
is expressly stated by the historians that the victim’s face 

w black, an ap he states no known drug will pro- 
luce, and which louration he attributes to a fit of epi- 
lepsy. Without contesting the point as to the cause of death, 
we may observe that prussic-acid, by stopping the action of 
the heart, might pcos a livid countenance, as we have 
seen in a case of poisoning by extract of meadow-sweet, 
used in perfumery; and a ee | decoction of laurel, or some 
plant containing abundance of hydrocyanic-acid, might 
have been known as a poison in Roman times. The article 
is a clever and interesting one. 





RELATIVE Power oF ANIMALS AND PLaNnts.—In animals 
there is more variety of motion, but in plants there is more 
real power. A horse is certainly far stronger than a man, yet 
a small vine can not only support, but can raise a column of 
fluid five times higher than a horse can. Indeed, the power 
which a plant exercises of is a leaferect during an enitre 
day, without pause and without fatigue, is an effort of astonish- 
ing vigour, and is one of many proois that a principle of com- 
pensation is at work, so that the same energy which in the ani- 
mal world is weakened by being directed to many objects, is 
in * vegetable world strengthened by being concentrated 
on a few.—. . 





Fast Lirs anp Swirt Decar.—Tue OnLy CounTexcHEcn.— 
The times in which we live teem with wonders. Nothing seems 
impossible; for the impossibilities of one year become the com- 
monplace events of the next. Lightning presses, instantaneous 
communication between the most distant points, and innumera- 
ble inventions for compressing vast amounts of business into 
small spaces of time, and for curtailing the processes of produc- 
tion and manufacture, are among the marvels of this marvellous 
era. Under such circumstances, we may truly be said to livea 
**fast life.” but whether the whirl and rush by which we are 
borne along is really conducive to our happiness is another 


question. 

Certain it is, that the average duration of human life is decreas- 
ing in the midst of this excitement. The modern phases of dis- 
ease seem: to puzzle and bafile the faculty, and with two remark- 
able exceptions, viz., HoLLoway’s Pitts and Hottoway’s Ornt- 
MENT, no medicines a to make the desired impression upon 
in or external rders. These two celebrated remedies 
are said, however, to be accomplishing e¢ most won. 
derfal cures throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
Liver complaint and di of the st h and bowels, which 
in a majority of cases are produced by over-exertion and over-ex- 
citement in business, yield to the Pills when all the resources of 
the druggist and apothecary have falled, and eruptive and scrofu- 
lous complaints seem to be equally under the control of the Oint- 
ment. e congratulate Dr. Holloway on the signal success of his 
great medicines in thiscountry. From what we know of the man 
we have no doubt that the profits derived from that success will 
afford him far less satisfaction than the knowledge of the good 
bis remedies have effected.—N. Y. “American.” 








THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 


MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRANDRETH Housgz, 
ere a large Assortment ot 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 
ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


ARMY SHIRTS! ,7 ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
$23 CANAL STREET, New York. 


PO nas Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
r dozen. 
i Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 








FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS.- 

These Bitters, whose reputation has long been Euro) and is 
fast becoming general in country, are composed of the purest 
Cogn produced in French vineyards, in combination with rare 
and delicious Algerine and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
oe seen hemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 
invaluable 


In Malarious Districts, 
IN AFFECTIONS OF THE 
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ens & Wes ree and a 
bape ogee 7 chi 
in ; she touched a spring in thecrown and within it was found 
a diamond wedding ring. There is a moral to the story. 


rapid and certain cure, in - 
» era, Chills, — Dys| ia, Lowness 
Gente, Oatie, Love of Aj ite, an vy veep 
are regarded in France, Germany and Russia as 
Medicine of 





They are an agreeab! 
Diarrhea, D entery, 


AND ITS Errecrs.—My cloth dress (I wore no petti-| of Spirits, 


much forme. The Kirghis adopt quite | eases; and 
ours: open See > 
greatest heat they wore horse- 
if they were cold; they said they | ¥. ogee Bittere ® sae 
the heat. I am not over sure that oon Unlike the other ed Bitters in the marke’ 
Mr not depend for their success upon 7 n 
tles “ cure-eve: 


bot la 

penne ig caret tare thats or give 

mahogany co- | § it 
lesale and Retail Agents can be supplied in any quantity 

| tegen teat Arete r 


Sole Authorized Agent for the United States, 
8. STEINFELD, 70 Nassau Street, New York. 
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As . * 
DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER, 
i In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Oases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free im the City. 
East Inpra Patz Az, $4,50; XX Pate Az, : 
Stour PortsR, $4. — 
Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W. | W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 
TS. THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. YW., 
CROWN LANDS, CANADA. ase ltt tein Urtreo Bette 1x 
HE FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OP: R SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING i 
from twenty cents to one dollar. ~eaare < JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
The local Crown Lands its, whose addresses are given, will furnish intending settlers with full information. TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 
One-fifth of the Purchase cow fo be = down, and the remainder in four equal annual instalments, with Interest; no Paten 
in any case (even though the Land be paid for in full at the time of purchase), shall issue for any such land to any person who 6 CALIFORNIA WINES 
not by himself, or the person by Agree under whom he claims, have taken possession of such land within six months from the time ban Ahelna 
of the sale, and shall from that time continuously have been a bona; pant of, an ident on, the land for at least two years, From the vineyards of 
and have cleared and rendered fit for cultivation and had under crop, within four years at farthest from the time of the sale of the 
land, a quantity thereof, in the proportion of at least ten acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, habitable SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS. 
and of the dimensions at least of sixteen by twenty feet. The purchaser may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he thinks FOR SALE BY 
proper, and apply the value of it in payment of the purchase money due by him. . Cc. A. ROBERT, 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA. 61 Cedar Street. 
ee ene iy Saale a Bratt hae y+ ae Ola Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 
AGENTS. | RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL.| oreebt in cases PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
ation. IMPORTERS, 
William Harris. ..|Admaston, near > No, 42 Beaver Street, New York. 
Renfrew......../Part of Renfrew.......... Admaston, ot, Blithfield, Bromley, 2 CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
ee ee, FE SE) tee 4 AND OTHER BRANDS. 
TOD cvcncvecevontvnsscksureb sees o : 
tames P, Moffat. ./Pembroke ......../Parts of Renfrew and Dis- . 2 g Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 
| trict of Nipissing....... nia, Semon, eed Head, Maria, ham =~ J, BEVRIDCE & ° 
tewawa, Rolph.............-. o 
Thomas P. French. |Clontarf.......... Pis.ot Pesteow and Dis- ee ee iat ‘ “ ¢ BREWERS OF aa a clacome 
t) Pescces ‘ona, Brudenel, Grattan, asto 
Jes, Macpherson..|Kingston;........|Leunén, and parte of Fron" hemi ee LE mpeg Ole coe Po”) 350,00 || & F NEWBURGH, Orange County, New York. 
tenac and n..../Kennebec, Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ford, Hinchinbrooke...............+.0++ 190,000 ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 
Ebenezer Perry.../Tamworth......../Parts of Frontenac, Ad- [ @ Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
di m, and District of} B | Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
_ SRE |Abinger, Anglesea, Barrie, Denbigh, Kala- FS of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
( { ~ — eee. 220,000 » and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 
Martin P. Hays.../Madoc,...........| North part of Hastings... ..|Bangor, Cashel, Dungannon, Faraday,Lake, g ter, an A npenpe  d known as a standard article. 
} Herschel, Monteagle, Limerick, McClure, » © For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
Tudor, Wicklow, Wollaston............ 250,000 g yb | City use. 
Richard Hughes. ./Bobcaygeon.......|Parts of Peterborough and| 3 & 
| WeebOIR, oc cesccccccces Anan, Gelwey, Snawien, Lutterworth, nant . MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
| Minden, Somerville, OPC... eeeeee , GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &. 
G. M. Roche.....| Lindsay ..........! Part of Victoria.... ..... \Carden lh canéueaccsnpensenesnnsens 25,000 4 - ¥ - 
Richard J. Oliver..|Orillia ........... |Parts Simcoe and Victoria.|Morrison, Muskoka, Draper,and Macaulay.| 100,000 Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
| Awenge, ey et "Korah, Macdonald, 8t. wae \@ ° A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 
ly ORDER ROMOUROTUR. 200 cccccccccccece ents, 
Joseph Wilson... Sault Ste. Marie..|District of Algoma..... By | ren. uae aman, 
| 1B BARRE. vc ccccccccccccccccceoocccece 
Robert McVicar../Fort William mae fats ) t me Oe Seeeowes. 
ee a \Neebing and Paipoonge.............++++. | 64,000 AT FOUNTAIN’S 
CROWN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. INDIA a No. 868 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. RY VARIETY OF ARTICLES 
Wm. Thompson../Fitzalen, Arundel. Part of Argenteuil........ \Montcalm, Arundel, De Salaberry......... 70,000 | 30 Cents, fom Japan, Manilla, and the East Indies; 
G. W. Cameron. ../Thurso........... |Part of Ottawa........... |Hartwell, Ripon, Ponsonby, Suflalk....... 75,000 | 60 Cents. Indian Goods. 
E. W. Murray..... Buckingham......|Part of Ottawa........... |Portland, Ber , Villeneuve, Bowman, STRANGERS AND MERCHANTS ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE 
Templeton, Buckingham................ 160,000 do. ABOVE STOCK. 
Robt. Farley...... Chelsea .......... Part of Ottawa........... Wakefield, Low, Masham, Hincks, Aylwin, from the Country will be promptly attended to. 
Miches’ McBean ..|NorthSeld | Part Cum PR nnaaagy wpe cece *speasesers “apo oonsee 204,000 | do, Wholesale and Retail. 
--|Northfield..... eos re) WB. ccccscccce eron, Bouchette, No: eld, Kensing- : 
| ton, “Aumond, Wright, Egan, Bicotte, BEY fie FOUNTAIN & OO., 858 Brosdway, (Upstairs) 
BOMBS. oc cccccccccceseccccscccccces A | . , 
G. M. Judgson....|Clarendon........ Part of Pontiac... --|Aldfield, Thorne, Cawood, Leslie, Onslow. 180,000 | do. bf ba age oe? ptt eal — ee RATE 
Thos, Barron. ....|Lachute -++|Part of Argenteull...::.1:/Wentworth, Howard....1......20.c.+.... 41,000 | 80Centa. | St John's Park, One of the most delightful loeatinne Known Io 
Terence Smith. .-<|Allumette........ Part of Pontiac... . 133000 | @ town, Gentlemen, and gentlemen and their wives, who intend to 
F. X. Bastien...,.|Calumette....... s|part of Pontiac......... 101000 | do. remain in town this summer, will find this most convenient and 
Duncan McMillan, /Grenville......... {Part of Argenteuil......_ || 31,000 | do. piecoant vesiieese. us 
NORTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. THE 
A. B. Lavallée Fs 
Abercromby, Morin, Beresford, Wexford. . 000 do, 
Chilton, Chertsey, Kilkenny, Rawdon..... 121,000 do. 1 J nN 
moa \Cathcart, Kidare, Joliette, Brartdon....... 49,000 do. ? 
veseteeeeeesseeees[Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 do Established in 1822. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
..|Radnor, Alton, Montauban....... ee 25,000 do. . P 
“d Gosford, Colbert, Roquemont.. j e 28,000 | do. City of New York, and devoted to 
EE eee Cuarlovekc: Majeber NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
Vincent Martin...|Chicoutimi.......|Chicoutimi ............. qhoum, Kénegnanl, Labarre, Uason, fig) 322) | 20 Cents, wt 
nay, Simard, Harvey, St. Johns.......... 118,000 | do. RF yy popular Periodical is now supplied to 
e public at the re) 
SOUTH OF THE RIVER 8ST. LAWRENCE. F 
liars per annum, or 8 eekly. 
J.T, LeBel.......|Wottom ......+..o/Parts of Wolfe and Comp, oe ot TE ae 
BD. cecccccccccces oeceee| Wotten, Ham & augmentation, Wolfstown, CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
| 
Jonn Hume...... Leeds......0000+ Po binnionedliind . vooe{ Hal i—Mmiona| | Senet eer et ne ee 
} | Somerset and augmentation.......... - | 15,000 | 40 Cents. a) 
Saige cbenssbenets St. Joseph, Beauce, legantic.........| ot ee 4 Ten Cortes, $30, with an Engraving to each Subscriber. 
E. M. McKenzie.. Lambton” Sieee oh oaks NER om gk oa teeta Forsyth | = ww Twenty Copigs, $60, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 
| Aylmer; Gayhurst............2sceeeeee- 130,000 do. and an extra Copy for getter up. 
Andrew Ross.....|Frampton......../Dorchester, and of 
” ice it ooccees we -- Shenley, Jersey, Marlow, Rixborongh, The ALBION has been widely known for forty throughout 
Ditchield, Linidre, Watford, Cranbourne, the United States and British North America. Thoroughly inde- 
Frampton Buckland, Standon, Ware.... 200,000 | 30'Cents. dent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 
F. Rouleau.......|8t. Claire........|Dorchester .............+. [Langevin and Ware............ssc0eeeces 25,000 | “do. ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
John Felton..... .|Sherbrooke ...... Stanstead, Sherbrooke, that is likely to bear on British interests, 
ichmond, and parts o1 a 
Wolfe and Compton..../Marston, Auckland, Hereford, Weedon, The Albion Engravings. 
8. V. Larne......./8t. Charles, Riv. ‘ Hampden. SeonetuedddhVanwebesdeocheacs 160,000 | 60°Cents. The following Aldion engravings are also on hand, at $2 to Sub- 
Jos. Teta. Bo ooh Set Rentnenny vinnas wat! Mailloux ............ Pode vbebtdcepecsecece 20,000 | 30[Cents. ecribere, writ ctl nt en gra 
Sees ccee OR Svar eeeece > , CHALON ‘8 
SEMEN < cchunguesecceond |Montmagny, Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat- 120,000 al Lvo == PRINCE ALBER, a 
dian enceecWelilie uses anhecnes 7 ; 
Fre, Jolivet......./8t. Gervals....... Row, Bellechasee, pert “Buckland Be) | as Aunts WASHINGTON 
Stanislas Drapeau. |St. Jean, Port Joly Fournier, Ashio i; Gammesu, Geagrain, La; pri e sreow 8 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
iedvs «duh Wetibece dnnece 0. 
RE SS See ddington, ‘Blandford, “‘Siandfola, "Bul , Bocktxn’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 
F. DeGuise......./8t. Anne La Poca- GRIOGT cic bv ob eencewsscdetedntepeotetvacs 100,000 60 Cents. Hzrrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE s00’Y 
pepcconbeee Ixworthj Chapala, Woodbridge, Painchend, THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Pict 
Antoine Gagnon. ./8t. Christophe Parke,|Bungay, Chabot, Pobenegamook.| 288,000 | 30 Cents Eg OE a ae, 
d@' Arthabaska, . -|Chester, Holton, and Warwick... 40,000 | 60 Cents. LANDSEER’S ae FROM HAWKIN 
L. N. Gauvreau..|Isle Verte........ -+|Whitwo: Viger, ers, Denonville, LanpsrEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDEN 
‘kde pert Rte aie en| MOND | 200ente Lixpsusn’s DEER PASS. om, 
. Lepage.... weeeee ee uesn: Cabo eu- 
— Mecalae? Mata and augmentation, Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. 
8t. Denis, Cap Chat, Romieu, D’ Alabert, 300,000 aie yg B ata PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
UME. cdansncacasa TRS Sep Re i 
Jd. A. LeBel...... iNew Carlisle. .... Bonaventure ............. 1 meeaqarmene nen. sem sarees The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
J. N. Verge.......|Carleton........../Bonaventure .............|Matepediac, Restigouche, Mann, Nouvelle, lor the ALBiON. 
Carleton, Maria....... Yj aglow peg! 7”, 180,000 | 20 Cents. can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on a 
Cy chemi tc VROA me RRA ercé, Malbaie, Douglas, York, paste roller, at a charge of a few cents. 
lay y, North Gaspé Bay, Fox, 120,000 Pe t@ Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the 
Pee eee es eee eee eee eens of the Office. e 
Wen. Farwell...../Robinsoa........./Qemyton and Besuee.... ee ee Sav Tum Azniow is served by carriers at the residence of subsy - 
pa | 377,000 | 60 Cent bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
OO oat} WM, McDOUGALL, Commissioner of Crown Lands 16 Bockman Sires, N. ¥. rn 
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CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships - 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 


will sail from New York every alternate Wednesday, 
pool oad wd gale and from Queenstown every alter- 


y. : 
1g” totem Liverpool or r Queensto wn, $25, in Gold 
or ite equivalent fe Gurr Currency ; fromNew York, $35," in Currency. 
For Stee: Passage apply to WILLA & GUION, 
a ~~ Netatal 40 Futon 8r., N. Y. 
WILLiaMs & Gurton issue Tickets from J to Liverpool pA b 
favourite Old “ Black Line,” pins ev 
or to London, by the the Soallow Tit S os ae on London or 
Liverpool. 


from Liver- 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


Steamship GREAT EASTERN, 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 


PERSIA, Lott,....... leaves New York. .. Wednesday, July 29. 
AFRICA, Stone,...... leaves Boston...... Wednesday, Aug. 5. 
Judkins,....leaves New York... Wednesday, 12, 
ARABIA, Moodie. . ..-leaves Boston. ....Wednesday, ‘ 19, 
CHINA, Anderson,...leaves New York.. Wednesday, * 26, 
ASIA, Shannon,.....-leaves Boston. ....-Wednesday, Sept. 2. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 








OSBORN’S 


JAYA COFFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
one & Bae Be Fenty Oe Cents pound, by first 
class Grocers, throughout the My United tate. ” 
, Sip” a lneral diteoenh to tee tants. 
Rut up only by 
LUWiIs A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. @D Warren St., N. Y. 





Ge Seas 


VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, as Usual, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
at 


see CANAL STREET. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 





THE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Office, 505 Broadway, N. Y. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
hin gy VALUABLE AND POPULAR SERECINS mas eee 

, APPROVED, AND PRESCRIBED BY Thousands of the 
Best Ph ysicians throeghout ine the country im their dally 
prnctice, as the most NT and AGREEABLE 
SALINE APERIENT, 

and with the best effect in 





Bilious and Febrile Diseases, Costiveness, Sick Headac’ 
Nausea, Loss of A m Indigetiony‘Ackdlty of the 
7 indie Goat 


AND ALL COMPLAINTS WHERE . 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE IS REQUIRED, 
As a substitute for ~y eminently preferable ee the ma Mineral 
Waters and Saline Farce te ny 
Tt will be invaluable to ag = ag 


to the and Ni 
i et a Nanya ie Patton, Bl, 
of eteniesy Habits and those a Catto ization, 
find the “Seltzer 
rating in its effects, while JE pare morse De wey | 
= ing =p in any climate and merely requires weter poured 
keep in an climate, juires water poured 
upon ft, to produce 2 delightful tful effervescent beverage. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4 CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren St., New York. 
tay” For Sale by Druggists generally. 


IRVING HALL 
T° LET—FOR CON 
NERS, FESTIVALS, F 





tT ee 
a aiseideetes ab Oo: 


LADY'S MAGAZINE 
appearin a sy Illuminated Cover, with a double page 
Phe. rally on the largest ever published in America, 

— whe ey most ex- 
ie cptaen Sith carefull matin Se Lew tg : 
ie ons, 
Ia re to these there A. 





Mise Br Braddon’s new Loyd “John Marchmont’s 1 Lgucy” a 
—— Magazine of Fashion in the 
Price 4 pty , or $3 a year. 





_ AN AMOUNT OF bg tape td AND DISEASE 
the Volunteers would be the free use 


of HOLLOW. WAY’S PILLS AND OINT "For emer 
and Scurvy, the Ointment ments certain are, an — 
the word 2% cents per box or pot. 





payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
Valuables unless Bills ot 
signed therefor. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......880 


Chief Cabin Passage. ....$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage... ...$65 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Tating, heving the value expressed, are 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 


The Steamship Great Eastern, 
Water Patox, Commander, 
will be dispatched 


FROM LIVERPOOL, FROM NEW YORK, 
Wepnespay, Aug. 12. Wepnespay, Sept. 2. 
At 4 o'clock, P. M., precisely. | At8 o'clock, A’ M~ precisely. 
and at intervals thereafter of about six weeks from each Port. 
First Cabin, from $95 to $135. 
Second Cabin, er perms Berths; Meals at separate 
onan eabeduasessbeldiiiseedoe ++. $70 
Bxcursion Tickets re ae back, in the 1st and 2nd Cabin 
only, a fare and a half. 
Servants accompanying passengers, and children under twelve 
years of age, half fare. Infants free., 
Cabin —Intermediate State Rooms, passengers found 
= beds, bedding, —_— utensils, and good substantial 
$50 


Steerage, with superior comeunutaions Rovssenoccesccee 30 





Steam Weekly te Liverpool, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Passengers forwarded also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
“Fares from’ Liv at eq rae rates. 


THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 





or Queenstown, Ist Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 
yay who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 


Do. Steerage do. 
All Fares payable in Gold, or its equivalent in United 
States Currency. 

Each passengerallowed Twenty cubic feet of luggage. An ex- 
perienced Surgeon on board. 
For Passage apply only to 


Price of Cabin Passage from eee +e at same rates as on. 
$2. 





Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw OHAS. A. WHITNEY, 
Steomships as follows: At the Office, 26 Broadway. 
ory oF OF ranom SO bnarganesenaey Sete Aug. 1. Far Freight apply to 
pepecsccenssess U A 8. * 
CITY OF MANCHESTER. 220.00. Saturday, Aug. 15. HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 54 South Street. 
Rates ot . a 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. TAPSCOTT’S 
ame tae FORHIGN BXCHANGH AND EMIGRATION 
Do. to Paris...... OFFICE, 
Do, to Hamburgh. 37 50 


86 SOUTH STREET. 


Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 
At the Lowest Rates. 








Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 





Certificates issued for b out passengers from all the prin- 
cipal towns of Great Britain and Ireland at the following low rates : 


Londonderry to Portland, or New York, $30; Glasgow, ditto, 





One of the steamers of the line will sail from ery nee every 





nego ost these rates. TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
ap ee = superior They ene belle ia W Watertight —_ Comprises the following Superior Ships: 
Secdlont ama and 4 Spcisat Fire As Annihilators on board. Ships, Captains, Tons. 
For further information ig be in Lae to Wittuam Inman WILLIAM TAPSCOTT ........BELL........ 2500 
Agent, 22 Water Street ; 5 JOHN J. BOYD ............... Tuomas... .2500 
in eenstown, to neo. & W. D. Szrmour & Co. . BENJAMIN ADAMS .......... CHase ...... 2000 
in a London, to gives & Macey, 61 t.; in Paris to UNDERWRITER......_ ...--- Roperts.. . .2000 
on, © | _ Notre Dame des .Victo ctoires,” Place de la WEST hvesccts savewanll CHILDS ..... 2000 
oes in Ph — to Joun G, Dag, 111 Walnut Street ; or GE dechith sn cnccccecceeced Husser ..... 2000 
at the Company's 0: en | aap a +++ 2500 
. DALE, Agen’ road ) LLA tr ++ ++MULLIvER. ..2500 
TE 6. D hy 35 Bevadwey, How Terk. ae SOE vicowsnenuuens Comme ...-2000 
SSistcbendacdace Ghee VINGSTON. 2000 
STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW _  — seaeepEerees: “~ “ree 2000 
AND LIVERPOOL. BREA UGHT’ soesecesseeel _— vewneed = 
RAMSHIP ’s Fist Cuass,| |. DREADNAUGHT. ....... AMUELS .... 
Tas Mowrazat Ocuax 8 Company's ere . WILLIAMS... .2250 
full-powered, Clyde built steamers :— AURORA BARKER. .. ..2500 
NeRWEGIAN, Capt. A McMaster. | Hrszrntan, Capt. W. Grange. VANGUARD --Hauuert....2000 
ANGLO Saxon,“ J. Graham. NortTu Amemnicay, W. Bu VICTORY a -2000 
x “ Ballantine. Nova Scotian,“ R. Bor EMPIRE --COOMBS..... 2000 
JuRa, “ Thos. Aiton. ew Ship. 


Sailing twice a week from New York and Liverpool. 





X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 


y, and from Portland every Saturday, calling at —— . 
to receive 200 bos board and land mails and passengers to and from Composed of the following: 
reland an a are AMERICAN EAGLE......... Ww. W. i 

passage tickets to a4 from ndonderry. . JAS. ks ossusnsed perpen 
Rates of Passage from New York to Londond Glasgow, or DANIEL WEBSTER......... 8.L. ‘Semmens. Loseal 2000 
Liverpool :— oe as : AMAZON. -+seeeeeseee H. R Hover...... 2000 
accordi to accommodation,) “ .$81 and Keel sewer ww wwee he SRARE oc cc ceceee 2000 
Feet eet Oa eit couched previaeen. VICTORIA. ..soc so cosoos STINSON a: 2000 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. VILLA FRANCA 00001..-Awomasow -2-°“300 
Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving ARGARET EVANS........ WARNER..........-2000 
New-York every night, a SOc deOT A 65600” 8 ER ecebessqeseccecess WE coccnsecced 2000 


Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 
The above named Ships are all too well known to require any 





recommendrtion ; suffice it that the same attention to the com- 
ss eae ee » ditto, $35 i‘ Trek ny KR, station in ~~ a, fort of Passengers, which has given this Line such world-wide 
Bremen, Hamburg and Rotterdam, to Portland, or New York, ov » will continue to be observed by both Cs; and 
Payable’ in gold or its equivalent in United States currency. encianis Saliihiinasiisiisiel Cie teil Oia aidan beta aaiten 
Tickets 4" * pa a ae LINE OF SAIL-| that it is not necessary for them to wait for any —y or Captain’s 
= os a i “ay rts eee - letter, bet, ae soon as they ore ready, go to Liverpool and pre- 
y_ at the Office of the Y,|sent tho Certificate at the office, first apprisin of their 

New York BABEL & BEARLE, General Agents. coming. ’ — 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


York on the 1st of each month, as follows: 





Ships. From New Yor® From Hawre, 
1st January..... 20th February. 
QUESNEL, (new). t. fit May........20th J 
Capt. Funck Ist September..20th October. 
M. LIVINGSTON, 1 seth Mose. 
W. FROTHINGHAM, 
Capt. Stetson, ° 
MERCURY," 
Capt. French. a 





1st December 
They are all first-class vessels, provided with all vedulaise 
e = of — in the hy e 
men of experience 
without wines and liquors. 





charges but those actually 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 


TS following ships will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 





commapes 


Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any 
incurred. 


Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 
Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 
When those sent for decline coming, the aes is always re- 
funded, on producing the Certificate an ’ Recei ipt. 
Persons living out of the City, and who wish to visit = 
would do well to secure their Passage before leaving hom 
from our Agent or by letter, enclosing a deposit; the 
avoid being imposed upon on their arrival in New Yo 





REMITTANCES TO 
England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 


LETTERS of CREDIT snd DRAFTS, payable in of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or the CONTINENT Pe ee. 


rope, can always be obtained at the "lowest rates ; an experience of 
over twenty-five years has enabled us to perfect this branch of our 
business, so that the millions of dollars remitted through us, not 
a single loss has occurred. 

Penene 8 in the COUNTRY, wish’ 


Me fal to remit MONEY or send 
for their FRIE. by —s us 
with address 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
(Formerly C. 8. FRANCIS & CO.,) 
No, 606 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
Aeznt ror Lisrarizs. 


Onder fox Backs co: Saqnataan, or ani matter connected 
American or Foreign, 





filled. 
English Books im to order on favourable terms. 
Individuals, Clubs, promptly with any 
Binding executed in any style. 


the name and to receive it—or, 
| efeewnom Sevan proper ad of the ies to be sent y= 
TIFICATE or DRart be promptly | ate 


to ‘the parti parties for whom it is intended, or returned to 


with the  Reoet t fi 
Per palicants for ‘informati please, Sat A in 
stamp, to ensure amy eae Mor further particulars 
ply 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 


TAPSCOTT, SMITH & CO. St. Building, 
Regent Hood, Liverneol 








amount ap Ay aN sent, 


